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While writing this book, I was incessantly thinking of 

you, my child ; and your name, at every instant, was 

rising to my lips. Will Lucie feel this ? Will Lucie 

take an interest in that ] Always Lucie. It is fitting 

then, that your name, so often invoked, should be 

inscribed at the head of these pages. I do not know 

what fortune is in store for them, but, be it what it 

may, they will have given me the pleasure which is 

well worth any success — the satisfaction of thinking 

that you may read them — the joy of ofiering them to 

you. 

HECTOR MALOT. 
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CHAPTER I. 

THE TILLAQE. 

5 WAS a foundling ; but until I was 
eight years old I believed that, 
like all other children, I had a 
mother, because whenever I cried there was a 
woman who rocked me to and fro, pressing 
me 80 gently in her arms that my tears ceased 
to flow. 

I never lay down in my bed that a woman 
did not come and kiss me, and when the 
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December winds drifted the snow against the 
whitened windows she used to take my cold 
feet in her hands and warm them, singing as 
she did so a song, the air and some few words 
of which remain yet in my memory. 

When I used to herd our cow along the 
grass-grown roads or on the heath, if I was 
overtaken by a shower of rain she would run 
to meet me, and oblige me to shelter under 
her woollen skirt, which she lifted up and 
threw over my head and shoulders. And 
if I had a quarrel with one of my companions 
she made me tell her my troubles, and she 
almost always found kind words with which 
to console or make excuses for me. 

Owing to these and many other things too, 
from the way in which she spoke to me, looked 
at me, from her caresses, the gentleness which 
she mingled even in her scoldings, I believed 
her to be my own mother. 

It was as follows that I learned that she 
was only my nurse : 

My native village, or to speak more accu- 
rately, the village in which I was brought 
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up ; for I do not belong to a village or to a 
birthplace, any more than I do to a father 
or mother — the village in which my child- 
hood was spent is called Chavanon, and is 
one of the poorest of Central France. 

This poverty is due, not to the apathy or 
idleness of its inhabitants, but to its situation 
in a barren district. The soil has no depth, 
and to obtain a good harvest manures and 
other additions which do not exist in the 
country would be necessarj^ Thus it happens 
that few cultivated fields are to be met with 
— or at least were to be met with at the 
time of which I speak — whilst on all sides 
are to be seen far-stretching heaths, on 
which the gorse and broom alone grow : 
where the heath ends the moor beofins, and 
on these high moors the harsh winds stunt 
the sparse thickets of trees which raise, 
here and there, their distorted, twisted 
branches. 

To find a well-grown tree one must leave 
the heights and go down into the low-lying . 
districts by the river-banks, where in the 
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narrow fields the great chestnuts and vigorous 
oaks grow. 

In one of these hollows, on the bank of a 
rivulet which hurried by to lose itself in an 
affluent of the Loire, was the house in which 
ray first years were passed. Until I was 
eight years of age, I never saw a man in this 
house. Yet ray mother was not a widow. 
Her husband was a stonecutter, and, like a 
great many other workmen of our district, 
was working in Paris, and had not been at 
home since I had come to an age to under- 
stand and know what was going on around 
me. He sent home, at intervals only, 
accounts of himself by some fellow-workman 
returning to the village. 

* Mother Barberin, your husband is well. 
He desires me to tell you there is plenty of 
work, and to hand you this money. Be 
good enough to count it.* 

And this was all. Mother Barberin was 
contented with this news. Her husband was 
well — had work to do, and was earning his 
living. 
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It must not be thought because Barberin 
stopped so long away in Paris that he was 
not on good terms with his wife. That had 
nothing whatever to do with his absence. 
He remained in Paris because his work kept 
him there, and that was the only reason. 
When he grew old, he would return to live 
with his old wife, and with the money which 
they had saved they would be placed beyond 
the reach of want when old age had deprived 
them of strength and health. 

One November day, when the evening was 
closing in, a man whom I did not know 
stopped before our fence. I was busy at the 
threshold splitting a faggot. Without push- 
ing the fence open, the man, raising his head 
above it and looking at me, asked if Mother 
Barberin lived there. 

I told him to come in. He pushed back 
the fence, which creaked on its hinges, and 
advanced with slow steps towards the house. 
I never saw anyone so bespattered with 
mud — some still wet, some already dry, 
covered him from head to foot, and it was 
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easy to see that he had been walking for a 
long time on dirty roads. 

At the sound of our voices Mother Bar- 
berin came running, and met him face to 
face as he crossed our threshold. ' 

' I have news from Paris/ he said. 

These words were very simple in them- 
selves, and it was by no means the first time 
that we had heard them; but the tone in 
which they were said in no way resembled 
that which used to accompany the words, 
* Your husband is well, and has work to do.' 

' Ah 1 mon Dieu /' cried Mother Barberin, 
clasping her hands, * something has happened 
to Jerome I' 

' Well, yes. But do not make yourself ill 
with fright. Your husband has been hurt — 
that is the truth ; but he is not killed. He 
may i^erhaps be crippled. He is in hospital 
just now, and I had the bed next him. He 
asked me, as I was returning home, to tell 
you this as I passed. I cannot stop, for 1 
have three leagues to walk yet, and it is 
nearly night.' 
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Mother Barberin, who wanted to hear 
more, begged the man to remain to supper. 
The roads were bad — people talked of wolves 
having been seen in the woods. He might 
go away the following morning. 

He seated himself in the chimney-corner, 
and while eating told us how the accident 
had happened. Barberin had been crushed 
by a scaffolding which had fallen upon him ; 
and as it had been proved that he had no 
business to be in the place where the accident 
had happened, the contractor refused to pay 
him any indemnity. 

* Poor Barberin I he has no luck,* he said 
— * no luck. Some sharp fellows would have 
made this an opportunity for getting an in- 
come out of them ; but your husband will get 
nothing.' 

And while drying the legs of his trousers, 
which were becoming stiff under their coating 
of black mud, he repeated the phrase 'No 
luck' with a sincere feeling, which showed that 
he himself would willingly become a cripple 
in the hope of thus gaining a good income. 
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* However/ he said, as he ended his story, 
^I have advised him to take an action 
against the contractor/ 

* A lawsuit ! That costs a heap/ 

* Yes ; but if you win it T 

Mother Barberin would have liked to go 
to Paris ; but so long and expensive a journey 
was a terrible affair. 

The next day we went down to the village 
to consult the priest. He would not allow 
her to go without first knowing if she could 
be of use to her husband. He wrote to the 
chaplain of the hospital where Barberin was 
lying, and a few days afterwards he received 
a reply to say that Mother Barberin was not 
to come, but that she was to send a certain 
sura of money to her husband, because he 
was about to take an action against the con- 
tractor in whose service he had received his 
injuries. 

Days and weeks elapsed, and every now 
and again came letters, all of them demand- 
ing remittances of money. The last, more 
pressing than the others, said if there was no 
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more money that the cow must be sold to 
procure it. 

Those who have lived in the country 
among the peasants, alone know the grief 
and distress contained in those three words, 
' Sell the cow.' 

To a naturalist the cow is a ruminating 
animal; to the pedestrian it is an animal 
which forms a feature of the landscape when 
it raises its black muzzle, all dripping with 
dew, above the grass ; to the city people it is 
the source of cafe an lait and cheese cream ; 
but to the peasant it is something better and 
more important still. However poor he may 
be and however large his family, so long as 
he has a cow in his stable he is sure of 
never being hungry. With a tether, or 
even with a mere halter tied to the horns, a 
child leads the cow along the grass-bordered 
roads, where the pasture belongs to no one, 
and in the evening the whole family have 
butter in their soup and milk to drink with 
their potatoes. The father, mother and 
children, great and small, live on the cow. 
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We had lived so well on ours, Mother 
Barberin and I, that up to this time I had 
scarcely ever tasted meat. But she was not 
alone our support, she was our companion, 
our friend, for it must not be imagined that 
a cow is a stupid beast; on the contrary, 
it is an animal full of intelligence and 
moral qualities, which are capable of being 
still further developed by education. We 
stroked ours, we talked to her. She un- 
derstood us, and with her great round gentle 
eyes she well knew how to make us under- 
stand her feelings and desires. In a word, 
we loved her and she loved us. 

Nevertheless we must part from her, for it 
was only by selling the cow that Barberin's 
demand could be satisfied. 

A dealer came to the house, and after 
having thoroughly examined Roussette, and 
having felt her all over for a long time, 
meanwhile shaking his head with a discon- 
tented air ; after having said over and over 
again a hundred times that she did not suit 
him at all, that she was only fit for poor 
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people, and that he would not be able to sell 
her again ; that she gave no milk, that she 
made bad butter — he ended by saying that 
he would take her, but only out of kindness 
of heart and to oblige Mother Barberin, who 
was an honest woman. 

Poor Eoussette, as if she understood what 
was going on, refused to leave her stable, and 
began to low. 

* Go behind and drive her out !' said the 
dealer to me, handing me the whip which he 
wore tied round his neck. 

' None of that,' said Mother Barberin, and, 
taking the cow by the halter, she spoke 
gently to her. 

' Come, my beauty ; come along.' 

Roussette resisted no longer; once on the 
road, the dealer fastened her behind his vehicle, 
and she was obliged to follow the horse. 

We returned to the house, but for a long 
time afterwards we heard her lowing. 

No more milk, no more butter ; a bit of 
bread in the morning, and in the evening 
potatoes and salt. 
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Shrove Tuesday came a short time after 
the sale of Roussette. The year before at 
Shrove Tuesday Mother Barberin had made 
me a feast of pancakes and fritters, and I 
had eaten so much that she was quite 
delighted. But then we had Roussette, who 
supplied milk to make the dough and butter 
to put in the frying-pan. 

* No Roussette, no milk, no butter, no 
Shrove Tuesday,' so I said sadly to myself. 

But Mother Barberin had prepared a sur- 
prise for me. Although she was not given 
to borrowing she had asked a cup of milk 
from one neighbour, a piece of butter from 
another, and when I came home at midday 
I found her about to pour some flour into a 
great earthen pan. 

' Hey I flour I' said I, going up to her. 

* Yes,' she said, smiling ; * it is flour indeed^ 
and nothing else, my little Remi, and good 
wheat flour too. Look, is it not fine X 

Had I dared I would have asked her what 
the flour was for, but precisely because I 
wanted so badly to know, I did not venture to 
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speak of it ; and, for another reason, I did not 
want to say anything about Shrove Tuesday 
in order not to annoy Mother Barberin. 

* What do people make with flour ?' she 
said, looking at me. 

^ Bread.' 

* Something else — eh V 
' Hasty pudding !* 

* And something else 1' 

* I don't know.' 

' Yes, you know well ; but because you are 
a good little boy you don't like to say it. 
You know that this is Shrove Tuesday, the 
day for pancakes and fritters; but as you 
know also that we have neither butter nor 
milk, you do not dare to speak of it — is not 
that true 1' 

' Oh, Mother Barberin !' 

' As I knew all that beforehand, I arranged 
matters so that Shrove Tuesday won't be so 
shabby after all. Look into the bin.' 

On raising the lid, which I did quickly, 
I saw milk, butter, eggs and three 
apples. 
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' Give me the eggs/ said she ; * and while I 
beat them, peel the apples.' 

While I cut the apples into slices, she 
broke the eggs among the flour and began to 
beat it all up together, adding every now and 
again a spoonful of milk. 

When the batter was mixed, Mother 
Barberin laid the pan on the top of the hot 
ashes, and we had now onlvto wait until 
evening, for it was at supper that we were to 
eat the pancakes and fritters. Were the 
truth to be told, I must confess that the day 
seemed to me very long, and that more than 
once I lifted up the cloth which covered the 
pan. 

* You will chill the batter and it won't rise 
well,' said Mother Barberin. 

But it did rise well, and here and there 
swellinsrs showed themselves, bubbles rose to 
the top and burst, the fermenting dough 
gave out a good smell of eggs and milk. 

' Split some wood,' she said to me ; * we 
want a good clear fire without smoke.' 

At last the candle was lighted. 
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' Put wood on the fire/ she said. 

There was no need to repeat an order 
which I was expecting with such impatience. 
Soon a great flame rose up the chimney, and 
its flickering light filled all the kitchen. 
Then Mother Barberin unhooked her frying- 
pan from the wall and laid it on top of the 
flame. 

* Give me the butter.' 

With the point of her knife she cut off a 
piece as large as a small nut and put it in 
the pan, where it melted sputtering. 

Ah ! it was a good smell, and one which 
tickled our nostrils all the more agreeably 
because we had not had anything like it for 
such a long time. It was a merry music too, 
that which the sputtering and hissing of the 
butter made. But I was not so rapt in 
listening to it that I could not hear the 
sound of steps in our yard. Who could be 
coming to disturb us at this hour — a neigh- 
bour, doubtless, to ask for kindling. 

But I did not dwell upon this idea, for 
Mother Barberin, who had dipped her ladle 
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in the earthen pan, was just spreading upon 
the frying-pan a sheet of white batter, and it 
was not the moment to allow one's attention 
to wander. 

A stick knocked on the door-step, then the 
door opened suddenly. 

' Who is there f asked Mother Barberin, 
without looking round. 

A man had entered, and by the light 'of 
the flame which fell upon him I could see 
that he was dressed in a white blouse, and 
that he carried a heavy stick in his hand. 

' You are holding a feast here ; don't dis- 
turb yourselves,* said he in a rude voice. 

* Ah, mon Dieu .'' cried Mother Barberin, 
laying down the fiying-pan on the ground in 
a hurry ; * it is you, Jerome.' 

Then she took me by the arm and pushed 
me towards the man, who had remained 
standing on the threshold. 

' That is your father/ 
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HAD drawn near to embrace him 
in my turn, but he motioned me 
back with the end of his sticL 

' Who is that V 

' It is Remi." 

' You told me ' 

' Well, yes ; but it was not true, be- 



' All I not true, not true.' 

He stepped forward towards me with his 
stick raised, aud I instinctively drew back. 

What had I done — what was I guilty of 1 . 
Why this reception when I was about to kiss 

TM* I. % 
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him ? 1 had not time to examine the ques- 
tions which hurried rapidly through my 
bewildered mind. 

' I see that you are keeping Shrove Tues- 
day/ said he, ' and that is lucky, for I am 
famishing with hunger. What have you got 
for supper ?' 

* I was making pancakes.' 

* So I see ; but you are not going to give 
pancakes to a man who has walked ten 
leagues X 

' I have nothing else, we did not expect 
you.' 

' How nothing ? Nothing for supper X 
He looked all round. 

* There is butter.' 

He raised his eyes to the place on the 
ceiling where the bacon used to hang 
formerly, but the hooks had been empty for a 
long time, and now only a few strings of 
garUc and onions hung from the beam. 

' There are onions,' he said, knocking down 
a string with his stick ; * four or five onions 
and a bit of butter and we shall have good 
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broth. Take up your pancake and fry the 
onions in the pan/ 

Take the pancake out of the pan ! 

Mother Barberin made no reply. On the 
contrary, she made haste to do what her 
husband asked, while he seated himself on 
the bench which was in the chimnev-corner. 

I had not dared to leave the place whither 
I had retreated before the stick, and, leaning 
against the table, I was looking at him. 

He was a man about fifty years of age, 
with a rough countenance and a hard ex- 
pression. His head was bent towards 
his left shoulder, in consequence of the 
hurt which he had received ; and this de- 
formity helped to make his appearance un- 
inviting. 

Mother Barberin had replaced the pan on 
the fire. 

• Is that all the butter you are going to put 
in my soup V he said, then taking the plate 
in which the butter was, he dropped the whole 
lump into the pan. 

No more butter, no more pancakes either. 



i 
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At any other time I certainly would have 
been profoundly moved by this catastrophe, 
but I was no longer thinking of the pancakes 
or fritters, and the one idea that filled my 
mind was that this man who seemed so hard 
was my father. 

* My fatlier ; my father/ I repeated the 
words mechanically to myself. 

I had never very precisely questioned 
myself as to what a father was, and in a 
vague, instinctive way I had fancied that it 
was a mother with a gruff voice ; but oa 
seeing this one, who had dropped upon me 
from the clouds, I felt myself overcome with, 
grief and terror. 

I had wanted to kiss him ; he had pushed 
me away with the end of his stick. Why, 
when I went to kiss Mother Barberin she 
never pushed me away; on the contrary, 
she took me in her arms and hugged me to 
her. 

* Put the plates upon the table,' said he to 
me, ' instead of standing there as if you were 
frozen stiff.' 
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I hastened to obey. The soup was ready ; 
Mother Barberin dished it up in plates. 

Then, leaving the chimney-corner, he took 
his seat at the table and began to eat, stop- 
ping now and again to look at me. 

I was so disturbed and uneasy that I 
could not eat, and I also looked at him, but 
on the sly, turning away my eyes when they 
encountered his. 

' Is that all that he can eat ?' said he sud- 
denly, pointing to me with his spoon. 

' Ah, yes ; he eats well.' 

* So much the worse : if you said that he 
eat nothing.' 

Of course I felt no desire to talk, and 
Mother Barberin was no more inchned for 
conversation than I. She came and went 
around the table, attentive to her husband's 
wants. 

* So you are not hungry ?' said he to me. 
*No.' 

' Well then, go to bed, and go to sleep at 
once ; if not I shall be angry 1' 

Mother Barberin threw me a glance which 
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bade me obey without answering. But the 
recommendation was needless ; I had no idea 
of rebelling. 

As is the way in a large number of 
peasants' houses, our kitchen was at the same 
time our bedroom. Beside the fireplace was 
placed everything needful for meals; the 
table, the bin, the press. At the other end 
the bed furniture; in one corner Mother 
Barberin's bed ; in the other mine, made in 
a kind of press, with a curtain of red stuff 
hung round it. 

I hastened to undress and lie down. But 
to go to sleep was another affair. You can- 
not go to sleep at the word of command. 
You sleep because you are drowsy and 
quiet. 

Now I was neither drowsy nor quiet. On 
the contrary, terribly perplexed, and more- 
over, very unhappy. How could this man 
be my father ? and if he was, why was he so 
harsh to me ? 

I lay with my face close to the wall, 
and tried to chase away these ideas and go 
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to sleep, as he had ordered me ; but it was 
impossible. Sleep was not to come to me. 
I never felt so wide awake. 

After a certain time — I cannot say how 
long — I heard some one approaching my 
bed. 

I knew at once, from the heavy, dragging 
steps, that it was not Mother Barberin. 
A warm breath ruflfled my hair. *Are 
you asleep?' asked a smothered voice. I 
did not answer, for the terrible words, 
*I shall be angry,' resounded in my 
ears. 

' He is asleep !' said Mother Barberin ; 
' fast asleep as soon as he is in bed. That is 
his habit; you may speak without fear that 
he will hear you.' 

No doubt I ought to have told them that 
I was not asleep; but I was afraid, for I 
had been ordered to go to sleep, and I felt 
that not to have done so was wrong. 

*Your lawsuit — what about it? asked 
Mother Barberin. 

* Lost. The judge decided that I had no 
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business to be under the scaffolding, and that 
the contractor was not responsible/ 

Thereupon he struck the table with his 
fist, and began to swear, without uttering 
another intelligible word. 

* The lawsuit lost,' he began again soon, 
* and money lost; a cripple — poverty — ^there ; 
and if this was not enough, on coming back 
here I find a child. Will you explain to 
me why you have not done as I told you 
to do V 

* Because I could not/ 

* You could not take him to the Found- 
ling r 

* Abandon a child that I nursed myself, 
and whom I love so much V 

^ It is not your child/ 

* I did try to do what you told me, but 
just then he fell ill/ 

* 111 I' 

' Yes, ill. It was not the time to take 
bim to the hospital to kill him/ 

* When he was well again X 
' Me did not get well again immediately. 
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After that . sickness came another. He 
coughed — poor little creature ! — so that it 
would have gone to your heart to havd 
heard him. That was the way our little 
Nicholas died, and I thought that if T 
took him to the town that he would die 
also.' 

' But after this X 

* Time went on ; after waiting so long I 
thought that I would wait a little longer.' 

' What age is he now V 
' Eight.' 

* Well, he will go at eight years of age 
Inhere he should have gone long before, and 
it will be none the more agreeable to him. 
That is all he will have gained by it.' 

' Ah, Jerome, you won't do that.' 

* I won't do that ! Who will hinder my 
doing it ? How do you think we can keep 
him always ?' 

There was a moment's silence, and I 
breathed. Emotion was choking me, and I 
was almost stifled. 

Mother Barberin besran asrain. 
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* Ah, how Paris has changed you 1 You 
would not have talked that way before going 
to Paris/ 

* Perhaps so ; but there is one thing cer- 
tain — if Paris has changed me, it has also 
crippled me. How am I to make a living — 
your living, my own ? We have no more 
money; the cow is sold. How could we, 
when we have nothing to eat, support a child 
that is not our own V 

* It is mine.' 

' It is no more yours than mine ; it is not 
a peasant's child. I was watching him at 
supper ; he is delicate, thin. He has no 
arms, no legs.' 

* He is the prettiest child in the country.' 
'Pretty; I do not say he is not, but 

strong 1 Will his prettiness feed him ? with 
shoulders like those will he ever be a 
labourer? It is a town child, and town 
children are no use to us here.' 

' I tell you he is a fine child. He is as 
clever as a cat, and good-hearted too. He 
will work for us.' 
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* In the meantime we must work for him, 
and I am no longer fit for work/ 

* And if his relatives claim him, what will 
you say to them V 

* His relatives ; what relatives has he ? If 
he had any they would have sought for him, 
and found him too, during all these eight 
years. Ah 1 I was a rare fool to believe 
that he had relations who would claim him 
some day or other, and pay us for our trouble 
in rearing him. I was a blockhead, an im- 
becile! His being wrapped up in fine clothes 
and lace was no warrant that his parents 
would trace him out; moreover, they may 
be dead.' 

* And what if they are not ? What if one 
day they come and claim him of us ? It is 
my idea that they will come.' 

' How obstinate women are T 

* Well, if they do come, though.' 

' Well, we will send them to the hospital. 
But we have talked enough about it ; I am 
tired of all this. I will take hini before the 
maire to-morrow. To-night I want to go 
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and see Fran9oi8. I will be back ia au 
hour/ 

The door opened and shut again. He 
was gone. 

Thereupon I jumped up in bed quickly, 
and began to call Mother Barberin, 

' Ah, mamma !* 

She hastened to my bedside. 

' Will you let me go to the hospital ?' 

* No, my little Remi ; no.' And she 
hugged me in her arms and kissed me 
tenderly. 

Her endearments restored my courage, and 
my tears ceased flowing. 

* Then you were not asleep ?' she asked me 
gently. 

* It was not my fault.' 

' I am not scolding you ; so you have heard 
all that Jerome said ?' 

* Yes ; you are not my mother, and he is 
not my father.' 

I did not say these few words in the same 
tone, for if I was miserable in learning that 
she was not my mother, I was happy, proud 
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almost, to know that he was not my father. 
There was a contradiction of feeling which 
betrayed itself in my voice. 

But Mother Barberin did not seem to pay 
attention. 

* I ought, perhaps,' she said, *to have made 
known the matter to you, but you were so 
dear to me that I could not tell you without 
some reason that I was not your mother. 
Nothing is known of your mother — poor 
child ! you heard it. No one can tell if she 
be living or dead. One morning in Paris, as 
Jerome was passing on his way to work 
through the street they call the Avenue de 
Breteuil, which is large and planted with 
trees, he heard the crying of an infant. It 
appeared to come from the porch of a garden- 
door. It was the month of February, and 
he day was breaking; he drew near and 
found a child h'ing on the threshold. As he 
was looking about to call some one, he saw 
a man come out from behind a great tree 
and steal away. No doubt this man had 
hidden himself there to see if anyone would 
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pick up the child, which he himself had 
placed on the threshold. 

* Jerome was greatly puzzled, for there was 
the baby crj^ing with all its might, as if it 
understood that help had arrived, and that it 
must not be allowed to escape. Meantime, 
while Jerome was thinking what he had best 
do, some other workmen came up, and it was 
decided to carry the child to the police-office. 
It never ceased crying; doubtless it was 
suffering from the cold, but as it did not stop 
crying in the police-office, which was very 
warm, it was thought that it might be 
hungry, and they went in search of a woman 
of the neighbourhood, who could nurse it. 
The child was really starving. After he had 
been satisfied he was undressed before the 
fire. He wa3 a fine boy of five or six months 
old, fat, rosy, and strong. The clothes which 
he wore proved clearly that he belonged to 
rich parents. It was, then, a child that had 
been stolen and abandoned. Such, at least, 
was the police officers explanation. What 
was to be done with it \ 
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'After having written down all that 
Jerome knew, together with the description 
of the child and its clothes, which were not 
marked, the oflGlcer said that he would send 
it to the Foundling Hospital, to know if any- 
one there would take charge of it. It was 
a fine child, stout and healthy, all that would 
be easy to rear ; the parents, who were most 
assuredly in search of it by this time, would 
generously reward those who had taken care 
of it. On hearing this, Jerome came forward 
and said he was willing to take charge of it. 
It was given to him. I had a baby then of 
the same age, and it was not much to me to 
nurse two. So it was that I became your 
mother.' 

' Oh, mamma !' 

* Three months afterwards I lost my own 
child, and then I became doubly fond of you. 
I forgot that you were not my own child, but 
Jerome, unhappily, did not forget it; and 
when three years had elapsed, seeing that 
your parents had not sought you out, or at 
least had not found you, he wanted to put 
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you into the Foundling. You heard the 
reason why I did not obey him.' 

* Oh, not to the Foundling T cried I, cling* 
ing to her; * Mother Barberin, not to the 
Foundling, I beg of you.* 

' No, my child ; you shall not go ; I will 
settle that. Jerome is not a wicked man; 
you will see ; it is his trouble and the fear of 
coming to want that have excited him. We 
will work hard, and you too will work/ 

* Yes ; anything you like. But not the 
Foundling.' 

'You shall not go; that is, if you will 
promise me to go to sleep now. He must 
not find you awake when he comes in.' 

And after having kissed me, she turned 
my face to the wall. 

I would have wished to go to sleep, but I 
had received too great a shock ; had been too 
deeply wounded to be able to summon peace 
and sleep at once. Then Mother Barberin, 
so kind, so gentle as she was to me, was not 
my real mother. 

Who was, then, my real mother ? Some 
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one kinder and gentler still 1 Oh no ; that 
was not possible 1 

There was one thing, however, which I 
both understood and felt perfectly; it was 
that a father would have been less harsh than 
Barberin, and would not have greeted me 
with those cold eyes, with that uplifted stick. 
He wanted to send me to the Foundling ; 
could Mother Barberin prevent him from 
doing so ? 

What could this Foundling be ? There 
were two children in the village who were 
called 'FoundUng children;' they wore on 
their necks a leaden badge with a number 
on it; they were ill-dressed and dirty. 
People laughed at them and beat them, and 
the other children often ran after them as 
they might run after a cat or dog, for amuse- 
ment, and because, like a cat or dog, they 
had no one to defend them. 

Ah I I did not want to be like those chil- 
dren; I did not want to have a number on 
my neck, nor to have them chasing me and 
crying out after me, * Foundling, foundling T 

VOL. I. S 
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The mere thought of it sent a cold chill 
through me, and made my teeth chatter. 

There I was, wide awake, and Barberin 
about to come home. Luckily he did not 
return as soon as he said, and sleep for me 
came before he did. 




CHAPTER III. 



SIGNOR VITAUS TROUP*. 



VERY likely slept with a feeling 
of grief and fear all night, for on 
waking next motDing my first 
movement was to feel my bed and look 
around me, as if to make sure that I had not 
been carried away. 

Barbexin said nothing to me all the morn- 
ing, and I began to believe that the project 
of sending me to the Foundling had been 
abandoned. 

Mother Barberin no doubt had been talk- 
ing to him; she had influenced him to keep 
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But as midday tolled Barberin directed me 
to put on my cap and follow him. 

I turned my eyes with terror on Mother 
Barberin to implore her aid. But, unseen by 
him, she made me a sign which meant that 
I was to obey, and at the same time a motion 
with her hand reassured me. There was 
nothing to fear. 

Then, without answering, I set off, walking 
behind Barberin. 

It was a long way from our house to the 
village; a good hour's walk. This hour 
passed without his once speaking to me. He 
walked on in front, slowly dragging his leg, 
without once turning his head, and from time 
to time he faced right round to see if I were 
following him. 

Whither was he taking me ? 

This question made me uneasy, notwith- 
standing the sign that Mother Barberin 
had made me, and I was thinking of run- 
ning away from a danger which I fore-^ 
boded without knowing it. For this purpose 
I tried to hang behind him ; when far enough 
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off I would throw myself into the ditch, and 
he would not be able to go after me. 

At first he contented himself with tellinof 
me to walk at his heels ; but soon, guessing, 
iio doubt, my intention, he took me by the 
wrist. 

There was nothing for it but to follow him, 
and I did so. 

In this guise we entered the village, and 
everyone who saw us pass turned round to 
look after us, for I had the look of a surly 
dog led by a leash. As we were passing 
by the caf^ a man who was standing at 
the door haUed Barberin, and invited him to 
go in. 

He took me by the ear and made me go in 
first, and when inside shut the door. 

I felt myself relieved; the caf5 did not 
seem to me a dangerous place, and then, for 
another reason, it was the caf^, and for a 
long time I had had a desire to enter its 
doors. 

*The caf(^; the cafS of the inn Notre 
Dame ; what could there be better ? How 
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many times had I aaked myself that ques- 
tion I 

I had seen people come out of the ca£$ 
with fiery countenances and trembling limbs^ 
and in passing before its door I had often 
heard shouts and songs that made the 
window-panes rattle. 

What were they doing within ? what was 
going on behind those red curtains ? 

Now I was about to know. 

While Barberin seated himself at a table 
with the master of the cafe, who had invited 
him in, I went and sat down close to the fire 
and looked about me. 

In the comer opposite to that which I 
occupied was a tall old man with a white 
beard^ who wore a curious costume, the like 
of which I had never before seen. His hair, 
long locks of which fell on his shoulders, was 
covered by a tall grey felt hat, ornamented 
with green and red feathers. A sheep-skin, 
the wool of which was turned in, clad him 
closely ; this skin had no sleeves, and from 
two holes, opening at the shoulders, came the 
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arms clad in a velvet stuff that had once, 
been blue ; great woollen gaiters covered him 
up to the knees, and they were fastened with 
red ribbons, which were wound round and 
round his legs several times. 

He was seated at his ease on his chair, 
his chin supported in his right hand, hi& 
elbow resting on his bent knee. 

I never saw any Uving person in so calm 
an attitude. He was hke one of the wooden 
images in our church. Three dogs were curled 
up under his chair, warming themselves 
quietly : a white poodle, a black water- 
spaniel, and a little grey dog with an amiable 
sly face. The poodle had on a policeman's 
old cap fastened under his chin by a leathern 
strap. 

While I was staring at the old man with 
wondering curiosity, Barberin and the keeper 
of the caf(5 were talking in a low voice, and I 
gathered that it was about me. 

Barberin was telling how he had come 
into the village to bring me to the maire^ 
in order that that last-named might make a 
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demand to the institution for an allowance 
for boarding me. 

This, then, was what Mother Barberin had 
obtained from her husband by her entreaties. 
And I guessed at once, that if Barberin found 
it profitable to keep me with him I had 
nothing more to fear. 

The old man, without seeming to do so, was 
also listening to what was being said: sud- 
denly he stretched out his right hand towards 
me, and addressinof Barberin : 

* That is the child who is in your way V 
He spoke with a foreign accent. 

' The same.' 

' And you think the administrators of the 
institutions of your department will give you 
a boarding-out allowance ?' 

^Daine! since he has no relatiojis, and 
is kept by me, some one must certainly 
pay for him. It is only just, it seems to 
me.' 

* I do not say it is not ; but do you think 
that everything that is just is done ?' 

* As to that, no.' 
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* Well, it is my opinion that you never will 
obtain the allowance you ask.' 

* Then he will go into the Foundling. 
There is no law obliging him to remain in my 
house contrary to my will.' 

*' You consented, once upon a time, to re- 
ceive him ; that was entering into an. engage- 
ment to keep him.' ' 

^ Well, I will not keep him ; and if I have 
to turn him into the streets I will be rid of 
him.' 

^ There is perhaps a means by which you 
may get rid of him at once,' said the old man, 
after a moment's reflection, ' and gain some- 
thing by it into the bargain.' 

* If you will show me the way to do that, I 
will stand you a bottle of wine, and with a 
right good heart, too.' 

* Order the bottle, and your business is 
done.' 

* In earnest ?' 
' In earnest.' 

The old man rose from his chair, and seated 
himself opposite Barberin. Strange to say, 
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at the moment of his getting up, his sheepskin 
was raised by a movement which I could not 
understand — it was as if he was carrying a dog 
under his left arm. 

What would he say ? what was going to 
happen? I watched him with a painful 
emotion. 

'What you want is/ said he, 'that this 
child should no longer eat your bread, or, 
that if he is to continue to eat it, that you 
should be paid for it/ 

' Just so — because ' 

' Oh 1 your motive, you know, is nothing 
to me. I do not want to know it ; it suffices 
me that you want to be rid of the child. 
Since that is so, give him to me. I will take 
charge of him.' 

* Give him to you 1' 

* Darnel do you not want to get rid of 
himr 

' Give you a child like that 1 such a hand- 
some child 1 — for he is a handsome child. 
Look at him.' 

' I have looked at him.' 
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' Remi I come here/ 

I drew near the table, trembling.' 

' Don't be afraid^ little one T said the old 
man. 

' Look at him/ continued Barberin. 

^ I do not say that he is an ugly child. If 
he were an ugly child I should have nothing 
to do with him. Monsters are not in my line 
of business.' 

^ Ah I if he were a monster with two heads, 
or even only a dwarf ' 

* You would not think of sending him to 
the Foundling. You know that a monster is 
worth money, and that one can draw a profit 
from him, either by hiring him to others, or 
exhibiting him one's self. But this is neither a 
dwarf nor a monster ; he is built like anybody 
else, aad is good for nothing.' 

* He is good for working 1' 

* He is very weak.' 

^ He weak 1 Come, there 1 he is as strong 
as a man, and stout and healthy. See here ! 
Look at his legs. Did you ever see 
straighter ?' 
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Barberin lifted up my trousers. 

* Too thin/ said the old man. 

" And his arms/ continued Barberin. 

* The arms are like the legs, passable ; but 
they will never stand fatigue and want.' • 

' He not stand it I but feel him then ; take 
hold of him yourself.' 

The old man passed his skinny hand over 
my limbs, feeling them, then shook his head^ 
and made a grimace. 

I had already witnessed a similar scene 
when the dealer came to buy our cow ; he 
had handled and felt her ; ho also had shaken 
his head and made a grimace — it was not a 
good cow. It would be impossible for him 
to sell her again, and nevertheless he had 
bought her and taken her away. 

Was this old man going to buy me, and 
take me away ? Ah I Mother Barberin I 
Mother Barberin ! 

Unhappily she was not there to defend me. 
Had I dared to do so, I might have said that 
the night before Barberin had reproached me 
with being delicate, and with having bad legs 
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and arms ; but I understood that an interrup- 
tion like this would only bring down a vol- 
ley on me, and I was silent. 

' He is just such a child as any other/ said 
the old man, * that is all ; but he is a town 
child, so it is certain that he will never be 
good for anything as a labourer. Set him 
before the plough to goad the oxen, and you 
will see how long he will last.' 

^ Ten years.' 

' Not one month.' 

' But look at him — look at him seriously.' 

I was standing at the end of the table, 
between Barberin and the old man, pushed 
by one and repulsed by the other. 

* Well 1' said the old man, * such as he is, 
I will take him ; only, be it understood, I do 
not buy him from you. I hire him. I give 
you twenty francs a year.' 

* Twenty francs T 

* It is a good price, and I will pay in ad- 
vance. You will touch your good hundred 
sous coins, and you are quit of the 
child.' 
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' But if I keep him the Foundlinsf will 
pay me more than ten francs a month.' 

' Say seven or eight — I know their terms ; 
and you will still have to feed him/ 

' He will work/ 

* If you thought him fit to work you 
would not send him away. It is not for 
their board-money that the hospital children 
are taken ; it is for their work. They become 
servants who pay and are not paid. One 
point more : if this child was fit to do any- 
thing for you, you would keep him/ 

*In any case I would have the ten 
francs.' 

' And if the Foundlinpf, instead of leaving 
him with you, gives him to another, you 
would have nothing at all ; while with me 
there is no risk to be run — you have no 
trouble but to hold out your hand/ 

He searched in his pocket and took out a 
small leather purse, from which he produced 
four silver coins, which he spread out on 
the table, with a clinking sound. 

'Take into account, though,' cried Bar* 
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berin, ' that this child will have relations one 
day or other.' 
' What matter ?' 

* There will be some advantasje for those 
who have reared him. If I had not counted 
on his relations I would never have taken 
charge of him.' 

Those words of Barberin's — ' If I had not 
counted on his relations I would never have 
taken charge of him' — made me detest him 
more. What a wicked man 1 

* And it is because you no longer count 
upon his relatives,' said the old man, * that 
you are turning him out. To whom will 
these relatives address themselves, if they 
ever appear ? To you, is it not ? And not 
to me, whom they do not know.' 

' And if it is you who discover them 1' 

' Then let us agree that if he has relations, 
and that they come forward, we will share 
the profit, and I offer you thirty francs.' 

' Say forty francs.' 

' No — it is not possible, for the services he 
can do me.' 
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* And what are the services you want of 
him ? As far as good legs and arms go he 
has got good legs and arms. I will maintain 
what I have said ; but when it comes to that, 
Avhat is it you find him fit for ?' 

The old man looked at Karberin with a 
sly air, emptying his glass Avith little sips. 

* To keep me company/ he replied. * I am 
getting old, and at night sometimes, after a 
tiresome day, when the Aveather is bad, my 
spirits are low, and he will cheer me up.' 

* It is plain that for that his legs are 
stout enough.' 

* Not too much so I for he must dance, and 
then jump, and then walk, and after walking 
jump again : in a word, he must form one of 
Signer Vitalis' trovpeJ 

' And where is your troupe?' 

' Signer Vitalis is myself, as you nmst have 
suspected ; and I am about to introduce the 
troupe to you, since you desire to make its 
acquaintance.' 

So sayuig he opened his sheepskin and 
took out in his hand a strange animal, which 
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he was carrying under his left arm pressed 
closely against his chest. 

It was this animal that had made the 
sheepskin move ; but it was not, as I 
thought, a little dog. 

What sort of a beast could it be ? Was it 
a beast at all 1 

I could not find a name for this queer 
creature, which I now saw for the first 
time, and which I stared at with astonish- 
ment. 

It was dressed in a red blouse, edged 
with gold lace, but its arms and legs were 
naked; for it had arms and legs, and not 
paws ; only these arms and legs were 
covered with a black instead of a white or 
pink skin. 

Black too was the head, which was about 
the size of my clenched fist. The face 
was broad and short : the nose turned up, 
with wide-spread nostrils ; the lips were 
yellow. But what struck me above all the 
rest were the two eyes, very close set, quick 
glancing, and brilliant as mirrors. 

VOL. I. 4 
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' Ah, ugly monkey !' cried Barberin. 

This word put «an end to my wonder, for if 
I had never seen a monkey, I had at least 
heard them talked of. Then it was not a 
black baby that I had before me : it was a 
monkey. 

* This is the chief performer of my troicpe^ 
said Vitalis. ' This is Monsieur Joli Coeur. 
Joli Ca3ur I my friend, salute the company/ 

Joli CoDur raised his closed hand to his lips, 
and kissed hands to each of us. 

* Now,' continued Vitalis, stretching out 
his hand towards the white poodle, * we turn 
to another. Signer Capi will have the 
honour of introducing his friends to the 
estimable society here present.' 

At this command the poodle, who up to 
this had not moved in the least degree, f^ot 
up quickly, and rising on his hind legs, crossed 
his two forepaws on his chest : then he 
bowed so low to his master that his police- 
man's cap touched the ground. 

These polite ceremonies accomplished, he 
turned towards his comrades, and with one 
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paw, holding the other meantime on his chest, 
he motioned them to approach. 

The two dogs, whose eyes were fixed upon 
their comrade, rose at once, and giving each 
other a forepaw, just as in society people give 
each other their hands, made six steps for- 
ward with all gravity, then three steps back- 
wards, and bowed to the company. 

* He whom I call Capi,' continued Vitalis, 
* otherwise Capitano in Italian, is the chief 
among the dogs : it is he who, as the most 
intelligent, transmits my orders. This young 
dandy with the black hair is Signor Zerbino, 
which means the gallant — a name which he 
merits in every respect. As to this young 
person with the modest air, she is Signora 
Dolce, a charming English lady, who has 
not stolen her name, which means gentle. 
It is with this company of players, each 
entitled to distinction in his own line, that I 
have the advantage to wander round the 
world, earning my bread more or less well 
according to the chances of good or ill fortune.' 
Capi, the poodle, crossed his paws. 

4—^ 
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' Capi I come here, my friend, and be kind 
enough, I request — these are well-bred 
persons, to whom I always speak politely — 
be so good as to show this little boy, who is 
staring at you with eyes as round as saucers, 
what o'clock it is/ 

Capi uncrossed his paws, approached his 
master, pushed aside the sheepskin, searched 
in the waistcoat-pocket, drew out a great 
fiilver watch, looked at the dial, and barked 
twice distinctly ; then, after these two well- 
accentuated barks, given out loudly and 
distinctly, he uttered three more in a weaker 
tone. — It was, in fact (a quarter to four). 

' It is well/ said Vitalis. * I thank you, 
Signer Capi. And now I beg you will re- 
quest Signora Dolce to skip a little for us/ 

Capi searched immediately in the pocket 
of his master's vest, and drew out a skipping- 
rope. He made a sign to Zerbino, who took 
up his position opposite to him, then Capi 
threw him the end of the rope, and both 
began solemnly to turn it round and round. 

As soon as the motion was even, Dolce 
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jumped into the circle and skipped lightly, 
keeping her fine soft eyes fixed on those of 
her master. 

* You see/ said the latter, * how intelligent 
my pupils are ; but intelligence is only appre- 
ciated fully by comparison — that is the reason 
I engage the boy for my troupe. He will 
play the part of a stupid person, and the 
cleverness of my animals will be all the 
better appreciated/ 

' Oh, to play the part of a stupid ' — inter- 
rupted Barberin. 

— ' Cleverness is requisite,' continued 
Vitalis ; * and I believe that when the boy has 
had some lessons he will not be found wanting 
in it. We shall see about that. And to begin 
with, we shall now have a proof on the spot. 
If he be intelligent, he will understand that he 
will have an opportunity with Signer Vitalis 
of seeing and travelling all over France and 
ten other countries as well, of leading a free 
life, instead of driving oxen, trudging every 
day through the same field from morning until 
night. Whereas, if he is not intelligent, he 
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will cry and howl ; and as Signor Vitalis 
does not like naughty children, he will not 
take him with him, and then the naughty 
child will have to go to the Foundling, and 
work hard and get little to eat.' 

I was intelligent enough to understand his 
words ; but between understanding and doing 
there is a great gulf to be crossed. 

Certainly Signor Vitalis pupils were very 
comical, very amusing ; and it must also be 
very amusing to stroll about always. But to 
follow them and to wander with them, T 
must leave Mother Barberin. 

Then again, it was true, if I refused, I 
should perhaps not stay with Mother Bar* 
berin — I might be sent to the FoundUng. 

As I stood there perplexed, with tears in 
my eyes, Vitalis tapped me gently on the 
cheek with his finger. 

' Come,' he said, ' the child understands 
since he does not cry ; reason will carry the 
day in this little head, and to-morrow ' 

*0h, sir,' I cried, 'leave me to Mother 
Barberin, I beg of you ' 
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But before I could say more, I was inter- 
rupted by a terrible barking from Capi, and 
at the same moment the dog rushed towards 
the table on which Joli Coeur was sitting. 

Tliis last-named, taking advantage of a 
moment when everybody was turned towards 
me, had slyly caught up his master s glass, 
which was full of wine, and was on the point 
of draining it. But Capi, who was on the 
watch, had seen this trick of the monkey's, 
and like the faithful servant that he was, 
wanted to prevent it. 

* Joli Coeur,' said Vitalis, in a stem voice, 
* you are a glutton and a rogue 1 Go down 
there into that corner, and stand with your 
face to the wall. Do you, Zerbino, mount 
guard over him : if he stirs, give him a good 
slap. As for you, Signer Capi, you are a 
good dog. Give me your paw for me to 
shake hands with you.' 

Whilst the monkey obeyed, uttering little 
moaning cries, the dog, pleased and proud, 
held out his paw to his master. 

* Now,' continued Vitalis, ' to business 
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again. I will give you, then, thirty 
francs/ 

' No, forty.' 

A discussion began, but Vitalis soon broke 
it off. 

' This child must be wearied here,' he said. 
* Let him go out into the inn-yard and 
amuse himself.' 

At the same time he made a signal to 
Barberin. 

* Yes, just so,' he assented. ' Go out into 
the yard, but do not stir until I call you ; or 
I shall be angry.' 

I could do nothing but obey, and I did 
so. I went therefore into the yard, but I 
had no heart to amuse myself. 1 sat down 
on a stone, and began to reflect. My destiny 
was being decided at that moment. What 
was it to be ? Cold and anguish together 
made me shiver. 

The discussion between Vitalis and Bar- 
berin lasted a long time, for more than an hour 
elapsed before the latter came into the yard. 

When he did appear at last he was alone. 
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Had he come in search of me to hand me 
over to Vitalis ? 

' Come I' he said to me. ' Home now.' 

Home I Then I was not to leave Mother 
Barberin ? . I wanted to question him, but I 
dared not, for he seemed to be in a very bad 
humour. 

The walk was accomphshed in silence. But 
about ten minutes before we arrived, Bar- 
berin, who was walking on in front, stopped. 

* You hear,' he said, taking me roughly by 
the ear, *if you repeat one single word of 
what you heard to-day, you will pay dearly 
lor it — so mind yourself.' 




CHAPTER IV. 

THE MATERSAI, HOMESTEAD. 

I ELL/ astod Mother Barberin, 
when he came in, * what did the 
maire eayl' 
' We have not seen him.' 
' What I you have not seen him V 
' No ; I met some friends at the Oaf^ 
Notre Damo, and when we got out it was 
too late. However, we shall go back there 
to-morrow.' 

Barberin had therefore, it was plain to see, 
thrown up his bargain with the man of the 
dogs. 
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On the way home I had more than once 
asked myself if there was not some scheme 
hidden in this return to the house, but these 
last words dismissed all the doubts which 
my perplexed mind was confusedly re- 
volving. 

Since we were to return the next day to 
the village to see the mairej it was evident 
that Barberin had not accepted Vitalis' pro- 
posals. 

Meanwhile, notwithstanding his threats, I 
would have spoken of my suspicions to 
Mother Barberin, if I had been able to get a 
moment alone with her ; but Barberin never 
left the house the whole evening, and 1 
went to bed without finding the opportunity 
I wanted. 

I fell asleep, telling myself that it would 
do to-morrow. 

But on getting up the next day I found 
no Mother Barberin. As I wandered about 
the house, looking for her, Barberin asked 
me what I wanted. 

* Mamma.' 
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' She is gone to the village ; she will not 
be back until midday.' 

Without knowing wherefore, her absence 
made me uneasy. She had not spoken the 
evening before of going to the village. How 
was it that she had not waited to go with 
us, since we were to go there after midday ? 
Would she be back before we started ? 

A vague fear oppressed my heart; and 
without knowing what danger threatened, I 
still had a foreboding of a danger. 

Barberin was watching me with a strange 
expression, in no way calculated to reassure 
me. Wishing to be out of reach of his 
eyes, I went out into the garden. 

The garden, which was not very large, was 
of considerable value to us, for it supported 
us, supplying us, with the exception of 
corn, with almost everything that we eat: 
potatoes, beans, cabbage, carrots, and turnips. 
There was not a spot of waste ground to be 
found in it. However, Mother Barberin 
had given me a little corner, in which I had 
collected a quantity of plants, herbs, and 
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mosses, carried off in the morning from the 
borders of the woods and the hedgesides, while 
I watched our cow, and replanted in the 
afternoon in my garden, pell-mell, anyhow, 
one beside the other. 

Assuredly it was not one of those beautiful 
gardens with well - gravelled walks, and 
flower-beds laid out by a line, full of rare 
flowers ; the passers-by would not stop on 
the road to look over the thorn-hedge 
clipped with shears. But such as it was, it 
had the merit and the charm of belonor- 
ing to myself. It was my very own, my 
property, my own estate; I arranged it 
as I chose, according to the whim of the 
moment; and whenever I spoke of it, as 
I did twenty times a day, I said *my 
garden.' 

As it was during the past summer that I 
had got together and planted my collection, 
so it was in the spring that it would sprout up 
in the ground ; the early kinds without even 
waiting for the end of winter, the others in 
their due course. 
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Hence my curiosity at this moment was 
keenly excited. Already the jonquils were 
showing their buds, whose points were turning 
yellow ; the ground lilacs were pushing up 
their little violet-tipped shafts, and from the 
hearts of the wrinkled leaves of the prim- 
roses came buds that seemed ready to 
burst. 

How would these all blossom? that was 
what I came every day with curiosity to 
see. 

But there was another part of my garden 
which I studied every day w4th a sentiment 
more keen than curiosity — that is to say, 
with a sort of anxiety. 

In this part of my garden I had planted a 
vegetable that had been given me, and which 
was almost unknown in our village — Jeru- 
salem artichokes. I had been told that they 
produced tubers much better than potatoes, 
for they tasted of artichokes, turnips, and 
several other vegetables too. These fine 
promises had inspired me with the idea of a 
surprise for Mother Barberin. I said nothing 
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to her of this present ; I planted the roots in 
my garden, and I, when they sent forth stalks, 
allowed her to think they were flowers ; then 
one fine day, when the moment of maturity 
had arrived, I profited by the absence of 
Mother Barberin to dig up my artichokes. 
I cooked them myself; how, I did not very 
well know, but my imagination was not dis- 
turbed by so small a detail as that, and when 
Mother Barberin returned to supper I served 
her up my dish. 

Who was astonished? Mother Bar- 
berin. 

Who was well pleased ? Mother Barberin, 

again, for we had another dish to replace 

the everlasting potato, and Mother Barberin 

had not now to sufier so much from the sale 

of poor Roussette. 

And the inventor of this new dish was 
myself — I, Remi ; I was then useful in the 
household. 

With such a project in my mind, it will be 
imderstood how watchful I must have been 
of the growth of my artichokes ; I went 
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every day to inspect the comer in which I 
had planted them, and it seemed to me in 
my impatience as if they would never shoot 
up. 

I was on both knees on the ground, 
leaning on my hands, my nose buried in my 
artichokes, when I heard my name called in 
an impatient voice. It was Barberin who 
was calling me. 

What could he want with me ? 

I hastened to return to the house. 

What was my surprise to see Vitalis and 
his dogs before the fire. I understood in a 
moment what Barberin wanted with me. 

Vitalis had come for me, and Barberin had 
sent mamma in the mominof to the villacfe 
lest she should defend me. 

Knowing well that I had neither help nor 
pity to expect from Barberin, I ran to Vita- 
lis ; and I broke into sobs. 

'Now, my boy,' he said very gently to 
me, you will not be unhappy with me ; 
I do not beat children, and you will have 
my pupils, who are very amusing, for 
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company. What have you to be sorry 
for?' 

* Mother Barberin 1 Mother Barberin !' 

' At all events, you don't stay here 1* said 
Barberin, taking me roughly by the ear ; 
' this gentleman or the Foundling — choose !' 

' No 1 Mother Barberin K 

* Oh I you put an end to my patience !' 
shouted Barberin, getting into a fearful pas- 
sion ; * if I have to hunt you out of this with 
my stick— that's what I'll do I' 

* The child is fretting for his Mother Bar- 
berin,' said Vitalis ; * he must not be beaten 
for that. He has a heart; it is a good 
sign.' 

* If you pity him he will only begin to 
howl louder.' 

' Now to business I' 

Saying this, Vitalis counted out on the 
table eight five-franc coins, which Barberin 
made disappear into his pocket with a twirl 
of his hand. 

' Where is the parcel ?' asked Vitalis. 

' There it is/ answered Barberin, showing 
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a blue cotton handkerchief, knotted at the 
corners. 

Vitahs untied the knots and examined the 
contents of the handkerchief; he found in 
it two of my shirts and a pair of canvas 
trousers. 

*That is not what we bargained for/ said 
Vitalis. * You were to give me his clothes^ 
and I find nothing there but rags.' 

* He has nothing else.' 

* If I were to question the child I am sure 
that he would say that that is untrue ; but I 
do not want to dispute over it ; I have no 
time. We must be getting on our way. Now 
my little fellow — what is his name V 

'Remi.' 

^ Now, Remi, take your parcel and go on 
in front. Capi I forward, march !' 

I stretched out my hands towards him, 
then towards Barberin, but both turned 
away their heads, and I felt Vitahs taking 
me by the wrist. 

I was obliged to march. 

Ah, the poor house ! it seemed to me as 
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I crossed the threshold as if I was leaving 
a part of myself behind. 

I looked swiftly around me ; my eyes, 
dimmed with tears, saw no one on whom to 
call for help ; no one on the road, no one in 
the neighbouring meadows. 

I began to call aloud. 

* Mother, Mother Barberin !' 

But no person answered to my voice, which 
died away in a sob. 

I had to follow Vitalis, w^ho had not let 
go his hold of my wrist. 

* A pleasant journey I' cried Barberin ; and 
he went back into the house. 

Alas 1 all was over. 

* Come, my child ; come, step out,* said 
Vitalis; and he pulled me along by the 
arm. 

Then I began to walk close to him. Hap- 
pily he did not hasten his steps, and indeed 
I believe that he accommodated them to 
mine. 

The road that we were following rose, 
winding as it went, up the side of the raoun- 
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tain, and at every turn I saw Mother Bar- 
berin's house, which was dwindling by de- 
grees. 

Often enough I had run along this road, 
and I knew that when we would reach its 
last turning I should see the house once 
more, then, as soon as we should have gone 
a few paces on the level ground, it would be 
all over ; nothing more ; before me the un- 
known world, behind me the house in 
which I had lived so happily untQ this day, 
and which, very likely, I never was to see 
again. 

Fortunately the ascent took some time^ 
but by dint of walking we arrived at the 
top. 

Vitalis had not let go my wrist. 

* Will you let me rest for a little ?' I asked 
him. 

' Willingly, my boy.' 

And for the first time he freed my hand. 
But at the same time I saw him turn his 
glance to Capi, and make a sign which the 
latter understood. 
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Immediately, like a shepherd's dog, Capi 
left the head of the flock and came to place 
himself behind me. 

This manoeuvre served to make me under- 
stand that which the sign had already indi- 
cated to me : Capi was my keeper ; if I 
made an attempt at flight he was to fasten 
on my legs. 

I went to the mossy ridge to sit down 
there, and Capi followed close. 

Seated on the ridge, I sought with my 
tear-fiUed eyes Mother Barberin's house. 

Below us sloped the valley from which we 
had just ascended, divided into meadow and 
wood; then, quite at the bottom, rose soUtary 
the maternal house — the house in which I 
had been brought up. 

It was the easier to discover in the midst 
of the trees, because at this moment a little 
column of yellow smoke was issuing from its 
chimney, and rising straight in the tranquil 
atmosphere, this came up to us. 

Whether it was a mental delusion or an 
actual fact, this smoke carried to me the smell 
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of the oak leaves that had dried on the 
branches of the faggots which we had burnt 
for firing during the whole winter. It seemed 
to me as if I were again sitting on my little 
stool, in the corner of the hearth, my feet in 
the ashes, when the wind rumbling in the 
chimney blew the smoke back in our faces. 

Notwithstanding the distance they were 
from us, and the height which we had reached, 
the objects had retained their outlines clear 
and distinct, only diminished and dwarfed. 
On the dungheap, our hen, the last one left, 
was moving here and there ; but she was not 
her usual size, and if I had not known her well 
I would have taken her for a small pigeon. 

A t the end of the house I saw the pear- 
tree with the bent trunk, which I had made 
a horse of for so long a time. Then beside 
the brook, which traced a white line through 
the green grass, I made out the canal formed 
from it, which I had had so much trouble 
to dig out, in order that it might set in 
motion my mill-wheel, fabricated by my own 
hands, which wheel, alas ! had never turned, 
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ia spite of all the labour it had cost 
me. 

Everything was in its usual place, my 
wheelbarrow and my plough made of a forked 
branch, and the comer in which I had reared 
my rabbits when we had rabbits, and my 
garden — my dear garden. 

Who would see them blooming, my poor 
flowers ? Who would look to my artichokes? 
Barberin, no doubt — wicked Barberin 1 

Only one more step on the way and they 
would all disappear for ever. 

Suddenly I caught sight of a white cap far 
off on the road from the village to our house ; 
it vanished behind a group of trees, and soon 
appeared again. 

The distance was so great that I could only 
distinguish the whiteness of the cap, which, 
like a pale-coloured spring butterfly, fluttered 
amongst the branches. 

But there are times when the heart seed 
better and farther than the most piercing 
eyes ; I recognised Mother Barberin. It was 
she ; 1 was certain of it ; I felt that it was she. 
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' Well, then/ asked Vitalis, ' shall we get 
on?' 

* Oh, sir, I beg of you/ 

' I see what was said is false. Yours are 
not the legs for walking. Whatl tired 
already. That does not promise well for our 
long tramps. 

But I did not answer ; I was watching. 

It was Mother Barberin ; it was her cap- 
it was her blue petticoat — it was she hersel£ 

She was walking with great strides, as if 
she were in a hurry to reach the house. 
Arrived at our gate, she pushed it open 
and entered the yard, which she crossed 
rapidly. 

I stood up immediately on the ridge, 
without thinking of Capi, who sprang up 
beside me. 

Mother Barberin did not stop long in 
the house. She came out again, and began 
to run here and there in the yard with her 
arms extended. She was looking for me. 

I leaned forward, and with all my strength 
I began shouting : 
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^ Mamma ! mamma !' 

But my voice could not go down to her, 
the murmur of the wind drowned it ; it was 
lost on the empty air. 

* What is the matter with you now ?' 
asked Vitalis ; * are you going crazy X 

Without answering, I remained with my 
eyes fixed on Mother Barberin ; but she was 
unconscious that I was so near to her, and 
.did not think of raising her head. 

She had crossed the yard and returned to 
the road ; she was looking about on all sides. 
I cried out louder, but as at first, in vain. 
Then Vitalis, suspecting the truth, climbed 
on the parapet. 

It was not long before he caught sight of 
the white cap. 

' Poor little fellow I' he said, half aloud. 

* Oh ! pray,' I cried, encouraged by these 
words of sympathy, * let me go bade I' 

But he took me by the wrist and made me 
get down on the road. 

* Since you have rested, come on now, my 
boy,' he said. 
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I would have freed myself, but he held me 
firmly. 

* Capi/ said he ; ' Zerbino 1' 

And the two dogs closed up round me; 
Capi behind, Zerbino in front. 

Vitalis must be followed. 

After a few paces I turned my head. We 
had passed the crest of the mountain, and I 
could no longer see either our valley or our 
house ; only in the far distance the blue hills 
which seonied to rise to the sky. My gaze 
lost itself in a wide, endless expanse. 




CHAPTER V. 



ON THE TRiMP. 



I T does not necessarily follow if 
a man buys children for forty 
francs each that he is an ogre, and 
that he is laying in ii provision of fresh flesh 
to eat. 

Vitalis did not want to eat me, and, a rare 
exception amongst buyers of children, he 
"was not a Tvicked man, I soon had. proof 
of this. 

We were on the very top of the mountain 
which divides the basin of the Loire from 
that of the Dordogne when he had again 
taken my wrist, and we almost immediately 
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began to descend on the slope facing the 
south. 

After having walked for about a quarter 
of an hour, he relinquished my arm. 

* Now/ he said, * walk on quietly near me ; 
but do not forget that if you want to run 
away, Capi and Zerbino will ovei-take you 
very speedily. They have sharp teeth/ 

Run away 1 I was feeling that that was 
now impossible, and consequently that it was 
useless to attempt it. 

I sighed. 

' Your heart is full/ continued Vitalis ; * I 
understand that, and I cannot blame you 
for it. You may cry freely if you want. 
Only try to feel that it is not to harm you 
that I am taking you away. What would 
have become of you ? You would very pro- 
bably have been sent to the Foundling. The 
people who have reared you are not your 
father and mother. Your mamma, as you 
say, has been good to you and loves you ; 
you are inconsolable at leaving her, that is all 
right and proper ; but reflect that she would 
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not have been able to keep you against her 
husband's will. This husband is perhaps not 
so hard as you think. He has not enough to 
live upon ; he is crippled ; he cannot work 
any longer, and he calculates that he cannot 
allow himself to die of hunger to feed you. 
Understand to-day, my boy, that hfe is too 
often a battle in which you cannot do what 
you like.' 

These were, doubtless, the words of wisdom, 
or, at least, those of experience. But there 
was one thing which was crying out at that 
moment louder than any words — and that 
was the parting. 

I was never again to see her who had 
reared me, who had caressed me ; her whom 
I loved — my mother. 

And this thought was making my throat 
swell — was choking me. 

However, I walked along close to Vitalis, 
trying to repeat to myself what he had just 
said to me. 

No doubt it was all true ; Barberin was 
not my father, and there were no reasons why 
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lie should bo obliged to endure misery on my 
account. He had indeed been willing to 
receive me, and to bring me up ; if now he 
sent me away, it was because he could no 
longer keep me. It was not the present day 
that I should remember in thinking of him, 
but the years passed in his house. 

' Reflect on what I have said to you, 
little one,' repeated Vitalis from time to 
time ; ' you will not be too unhappy with 
inc.' 

After having descended a rather steep de- 
clivity, we had arrived at a vast moor, which 
extended as far as the eye could see flat and 
monotonous. No houses, no trees; a level 
ground covered with red heath, with here 
and there patches of stunted broom which 
swayed with the breath of the wind. 

* You see,' Vitalis said to me, stretching 
his hand out towards the plain, * that it would 
be useless for you to try to escape; you 
would be immediately recaptured by Capi 
and Zerbino.' 

Escape 1 I no longer thought of it; 
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Besides, where could I go — to what 
home ?' 

After all, this tall old man with the white 
beard was not perhaps so terrible as I had 
thought him at first ; and if he was my 
master, perhaps he might not be a pitiless 
master. 

For a long time we made our way through 
gloomy solitudes, only leaving the moors for 
the fields of heather, and with nothinor to be 
seen all around as far as the eye could reach, 
but a few hills with barren summits. 

I had formed to myself quite a different 
idea of travelling ; and when my childish 
reveries carried me away from my village, it 
was to beautiful countries which in no way 
resembled that which reality laid before me. 
It was the first time that I had accomplished 
such a walk in one stretch — and without 
resting. 

My master was advancing at a measured 
pace, carrying Joli Coeur on his shoulder or 
on his bag, and the dogs trotted beside him 
without turning aside. 
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From time to time Vitalis would say a 
friendly word to them, sometimes in French 
and sometimes in a language which I did not 
know. 

Neither he nor they appeared to think of 
fatigue. But it was different with me. I 
was exhausted. Bodily weariness, added to 
mental distress, had worn out my strength. 
I was dragging my legs, and I had the 
greatest difficulty in following my master. 
However, I dared not ask him to stop. 

' It is your wooden shoes that tire you,' he 
said. ' At 1 Jssel I shall buy you some 
shoes.' 

This speech restored my courage. Indeed 
shoes had always been what I had most 
ardently wished for. The mayor's son and 
the innkeeper s son too had shoes, so that on 
Sunday, when they came to mass, they used 
to glide over the resonant flagstones, while the 
rest of us peasants made a deafening clatter 
with our sabots. 

* Ussel, that is still far away ?' 

' That was spoken from your heart/ said 
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VitaJis, laughing, * Then you are veiy 
anxious to have the shoes, my boy ? Well, 
then, you shall have a pair of hobnailed ones. 
And you shall have a pair of velvet trousers 
too, a jacket and hat. These I hope will dry 
up your tears, and give you legs to get over 
the six leagues still before us.' 

Hobnailed shoes I I was dazzled. The 
shoes alone had already been a splendid tliinjf 
to think of, but when I heard mention of the 
nails I forgot my troubles. 

No, most certainly, my master was not a 
bad man. Would a bad man have noticed 
that my sabots were tiring me ? 

Shoes — shoes with nails in them I velvet 
trousers I a jacket ! a hat 1 Ah 1 if Mother 
Barberin could see me how pleased she 
would be — ^how proud she would be of 
me ! What a pity Ussel was still so far 
away ! Notwithstanding the shoes and the 
velvet trousers which were at the end of the 
six leagues that we had yet to journey, I felt 
that I would not be able to walk so far. 

Fortunately the weather came to my 
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asBistance. The sky, which had been blue 
since we started, by degrees grew ftdl of grey 
clouds, and soon fine rain began to fall, which 
continued without stopping. 

Vitalis was pretty well protected with his 
sheepskin, and he was able to shelter Joli 
Cceur, who had promptly retired into his 
hiding-place at the first drop of rain. But 
the dogs and myself, who had nothing to 
covx»r us, were not long in getting soaked to 
the skin. Even the dofjs could shake them- 
selves now and then, while I, as this natural 
help was denied to me, was obliged to walk 
under a burden which was crushing and 
petrifying me. 

* Do you catch cold easily ?' asked the 
master. 

' I don't know. I don't remember having 
ever had a cold.' 

' That is right ; decidedly there is some 
good in you. But I do not want to expose 
you needlessly ; we shall go no further to- 
day. There is a village below ; and we shall 
sleep there.' 
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But there was no inn in the village, and no 
one would take in a sort of tramp who was 
dragging after him a child and three dogs, 
one muddier than the other. 

' No lodgings here/ said they. And they 
shut the doors in our faces. We went from 
house to house, and not one would open to us. 

Is there nothing for us to do then but 
journey over the four leagues between us and 
Ussel without resting ? Night was coming 
on, the rain was freezing us, and for my part 
my legs were feeling as stiff as stumps of wood. 
« Oh for Mother Barberin's home 1 
. At last one peasant, more charitable than his 
neighbours, was willing to place his barn at 
our disposal. But before letting us enter it, 
he made it a stipulation that we should have 
no light. 

' Give me your matches,' he said to 
Vitalis ; ' I shall give them back to you 
to-morrow when you are leaving.' 

At any rate we had a roof to shelter us, 
and the rain no longer fell on us. 

Vitalis was a prudent man, who never 
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started on a journey without provisions. In 
the knapsack which he carried on his 
shoulders he found a large loaf of bread, 
which he divided into four pieces. Then I 
saw for the first time how he maintained 
obedience and discipline in his flock. 

While we were wandering from door to 
door seeking our lodging, Zerbino had gone 
into a house, from which he presently ran 
out again rjuickly, carrying a crust in his 
jaws. Vitalis had merely observed : 
* Wait till to-night, Zerbino.' 
I had forgotten this theft, until I saw 
Zerbino, while our master was cutting the 
loaf, assume a downcast look. 

We were sitting on two bundles of fern, 
"Vitalis and myself side by side, Joli Coeur 
between us ; the three dogs were in a line in 
front of us. Capi and Dolce with their eyes 
fixed on those of their master, Zerbino with 
his nose bent forward, his ears drooping. 

'Let the thief quit the ranks/ said Vitalis 
in a commanding tone, 'and let him go into the 
comer; he shall go to bed without any supper/ 
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Zerbino at once left his place and went 
with his tail between his legs into the corner 
pointed out to him by his master's hand ; he 
buried himself completely under a heap of 
fern and we did not see him again ; but we 
could hear him breathing plaintively with 
little stifled whines. 

This ceremony over, Vitalis handed me my 
bread, and whilst eating his own he divided 
between Joli Cceur, Capi, and Dolce, in small 
mouthfuls, the pieces which fell to their 
share. 

During the last months that I had lived 
with Mother Barberin, I had certainly not 
been spoiled ; nevertheless the change 
seemed harsh to me. 

Ah ! how good the hot soup that Mother 
Barberin used to make for us every evening 
would have seemed to me now, even without 
butter! How pleasant the corner of the 
hearth would have been I With what happi- 
.ness would I have slipped in between the 
sheets, drawing the bedclothes up to my 
nose 1 
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But alas ! there was no use thinking 
either of sheets or of bedclothes, and we 
should be thankful to have even a bed of 
fern. 

Broken down by fatigue, my feet blistered 
by my wooden shoes, I was shivering with 
cold in my soaking clothes. Night had come 
in earnest, but I was not thinking of sleep. 

* Your teeth chatter/ said Vitalis ; ' you 
are cold ?' 

' Bather.' 

I heard him opening his bag. 

' I have not a very ample wardrobe/ he 
said, ' but here is a dry shirt and a coat, in 
which you can wrap yourself after taking 
off your wet clothes ; then bury yourself 
in the fern, and it will not be long before 
you will get warm and go to sleep.' 

However, I did not get warm as soon as 
Vitalis expected; for a long time I tossed 
and turned on my bed of ferns, too sorrow- 
ful, too unhappy to be able to sleep. 

Would it be always the same thing, day 
after day, to trudge onwards beneath the rain, 
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vdthout resting ; to sleep in a barn, to shiver 
with oold, to have nothing for supper but :i 
bit of dry bread ; nobody to pity me, nobody 
to love me, never again Mother Barberin ? 

As I was brooding sadly, my heart swollen 
and my eyes brimful of tears, I felt a warm 
breatli on my face. I stretched out my hand, 
and it met Capi's woolly coat. 

He had drawn near me softly, stealing 
over the fern, and he was smelling at me ; 
he sniffed gently ; his breath ran over my 
face and through my hair. What did he want ? 
He stretched himself presently on the fern 
close by me, and began to Hck my hands 
gently. 

Quite touched by the caress, I half raised 
myself and kissed him on his cold nose. 
He gave a little stifled whine, then quickly 
laid his paw in my hand and lay still. 
Then I forgot my weariness and my sorrows ; 
my choking throat was relieved ; I breathed 
once again, for I was no longer alone ; I had 
a friend. 




CHAPTER VI. 



MY FIRST APPEARANCE. 



|HE following day saw us on foot at 
an early hour. There was no 
more rain : a blue sky, and, thanks 
to the dry wind which had blown during 
the night, there was very little mud. The 
birds were singing gaily in the hedge row by 
the road, and the dogs gambolled round us. 
From time to time Capi rose on his hJnd-lega, 
and looking me right in the face, uttered a 
couple of barks, the meaning of which I well 
understood. 

' Courage I courage I' was what they said. 
He was a most intelligent dog, who not only 
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understood, but could make himself under- 
stood. Many a time I heard people say that 
the only thing he wanted was speech. But 
I never thought so. There was more mind 
and expression in his tail alone than in most 
people's tongues and eyes. In any case 
speech would have been superfluous between 
him and me : from the first day we under- 
stood each other at once. 

As I had never left my village, 1 was 
curious to see a town. But I must confess 
that Ussel in no way dazzled me. The old 
turreted houses, which are no doubt the de- 
light of archaeologists, were perfectly unin- 
teresting to me. Truth to say, it was not 
exactly the picturesque element that I was in 
search of. An idea filled my head and 
clouded my eyes, or at all events allowed 
them to see only one thing — a shoemaker's 
shop. 

My shoes 1 the shoes promised by Vitalis. 
The hour was come to put them on. 

Where was the thrice-blessed shop which 
was to supply them ? This was the shop I 
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was in search of : all the rest — turrets, ogives, 
columns — had no interest for me. 

Thus the only souvenir which remains to 
me of Ussel is that of a gloomy, smoky shop 
near the market. In front of it there were 
displayed old guns, a coat braided on the 
seams, and with silver epaulets; ever so 
many lamps ; and in the baskets of old iron 
a quantity of padlocks and rusty keys. 

We had to go down thi*ee steps to get in, 
and then we found ourselves in a large room, 
into which the light of the sun had most 
assuredly never penetrated since the roof had 
been laid on the house. 

How could such beautiful things as shoes 
be sold in such a frightful place ? Vitalis, 
however, knew what he was about in coming 
to this shop, and I soon had the happiness of 
inserting my feet in hobnailed boots that 
weighed ten times as heavy as the wooden 
shoes. 

My master's generosity did not stop there. 
After the shoes he bought me a jacket of 

ue velvet, woollen trousers, and a felt hat 
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— in a word, all that he had promised 
me. 

Velvet for me, who had never worn any- 
thing but coarse linen I shoes and a hat, when 
my sole head-covering had been my hair I 
Certainly he was the best man in the world, 
the richest and the most generous. It is 
true that the velvet was rusty and the cloth 
threadbare ; it is equally true that it would 
have been difficult to tell the original colour 
of the hat, so much rain and dust had it gone 
through. But dazzled by so much splendour, I 
was insensible to the imperfections which their 
magnificence concealed. 

I was in a hurry to put on these fine 
clothes ; but before giving them to me Vitalis 
subjected them to a transformation which 
astonished me grievously. 

On returning to our inn, he took a pair of 
scissors out of his bag and cut off the legs of 
the trousers at the knees. 

As I looked at him with wondering eyes : 

* The only reason why I do this,' he said, 
*is that you may look different to anybody else. 
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We are in France, so I dress vou as an Italian. 
If we go to Italy, as we probably shall, I will 
dress you as a Frenchman/ 

As this explanation in no way lessened my 
astonishment, he went on : 

' What are we ? Artists, are - we not ? 
Comedians — whose aspect alone ought to ex- 
cite curiosity. Do you believe that if we 
were to go out on the public square, dressed 
like mere townsfolk or peasants, we should 
attract people to look at us and to gather 
about us ? No, eh ? Know, then, that in 
life appearances are sometimes indispensable. 
It is a nuisance, but we cannot help it.' 

So from th e Frenchman I was in the morn- 
ing turned into an Italian before night. 

My trousers ended at -tjie knee. Vitalis 
fastened my stockings with red strings wound 
all round my legs. He twisted more ribbons 
in my hat, and decorated it with a bunch of 
artificial flowers. 

I do not know what other people may 
have thought of me, but in all sincerity I 
must declare that I thought myself superb ; 
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and no wonder, for my friend Capi, after 
staring at me for a long time, held out his 
paw to me with a satisfied air. 

Capi's admiration of my transformation 
was all the more agreeable to me, because 
while I was putting on my new clothes, Joli 
Coeur had placed himself before me, and was 
mimicking all my movements and burlesquing 
fhem. My toilet concluded, he put his arms 
akimbo, and throwing back his head, began 
to laugh, uttering a series of little mocking 
cries. 

I have heard it said that the question as to 
whether monkeys laughed is an interesting 
scientific problem. I think that those who have 
questioned the matter are mere chamber savan^^, 
who have never 1;p,ken the trouble to study 
monkeys. For my part, having lived a long 
time in Joli Cceur's company, I can state that he 
used to laugh, and that moreover frequently, in 
a manner very mortifying to me. Without 
doubt, his laugh was not exactly that of a human 
being. However, when anything excited his 
mirtb^ the corners of his mouth were drawn 
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back, his eyelids wrinkled, his jaws moved 
rapidly, and his black eyes seemed to give 
forth flames like live coals when they are 
blown upon. For that matter it was not 
long until I had an opportunity of observing 
these characteristic signs of laughter in him 
under conditions very hurtful to my self-love. 

* Now that you are equipped,' said Vitalis, 
when I had put on my hat, ' we must go to 
work, in order to give to-morrow, which is the 
market day, a performance in which you will 
make your first appearance/ 

I asked what a first appearance meant, 
and Vitalis explained to me that it meant 
appearing for the first time before the public 
as an actor. 

*We will give our first performance to- 
morrow,' he said, ' and you shall figure in it. 
Now I must make you repeat the part I in- 
tend you to play.' 

My wondering eyes told him that I did 
not understand. 

' I mean by part the share you will have to 
take in the performance. If I have brought 
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you away with me, it was not merely to 
afford you the pleasure of walking. I am 
not rich enough for that. It is in order that 
you may work, and your work will consist in 
playing comedies with my dogs and Joli 
Coeur.' 

* But I do not know how to play a comedy I' 
cried I, terrified. 

* That is precisely the reason why I must 
teach it to you. You do not imagine that it 
is natural to Capi to walk so gracefully on his 
hind-legs, any more than that Dolce skips for 
her own amusement. Capi learned to stand 
upright, and Dolce also was taught to skip. 
They have had to work long and hard 
to acquire these accomplishments, as well as 
those which make them clever comedians. 
Well, then, you too must work to learn the 
different parts which you will play with them. 
So let us get to work.' 

I had at this epoch but primitive ideas of 
work. I thought that work meant digging, 
or cutting down a tree, or hewing stones, 
and I had no conception of anything else. 
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' The piece we are about to perform/ con- 
tinued Vitalis, * is called ** Monsieur Joli 
Cceurs servants; or, the greatest dolt is 
not the one you thinks The plot is this : 
Monsieur Joli Coeur has had up to this 
date a servant with whom he is very well 
pleased. This is Capi. But Capi is getting old, 
and Monsieur Joli Coeur wants a new servant. 
Capi takes upon himself to procure one. But 
he does not choose a dog for his successor. 
It is a young boy : a peasant called Remi.' 

' Like me V 

'Not like you, but you yourself. You 
arrive from your village to enter the service 
of Joli Coeur.' 

* Monkeys don't have servants.' 

* In comedies they have. So you arrive, 
and Monsieur J oli Coeur finds that you are 
nothing better than a fool.' 

' There is nothing amusing in that.' 

* What is that to you, since it is to be 
laughed at ? Now, picture yourself in reality 
coming home as a servant to a gentleman's 
house, and that you are told, for example, to 
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lay the cloth ; there is the one that is to be 
used in our performance. Come forward and 
arrange the table/ 

There was the table, and on it were plates, 
a glass, a knife, a fork, and white table-linen. 
How was all that to be arranged ? 

As I put this question to myself, standing 
with my arms outstretched, leaning forward, 
with my mouth open, not knowing where to 
begin, my master clapped his hands, shouting 
with laughter. 

' Bravo 1' said he, * bravo ! it is perfect ; 
the expression of your features is excellent. 
The boy I had before you used to put on a 
sly look that had all the air of saying, " You 
will see how well I shall play the blockhead." 
Yours says nothing at all; there you are; 
your simplicity is admirable.* 

' I don't know what I am to do.' 

* And it is just therein that your excellence 
lies. By to-morrow, in a few days hence, 
you will know perfectly what you have to do. 
Then you must recall the embarrassment you 
feel now, and feign to be what you are no 
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longer. If you can reproduce the same ex- 
pression of feature and the same attitude I 
prophesy a complete success for you. Con- 
sider what the character is in the play— a 
young peasant who has seen nothing and 
knows nothing : he arrives at a monkey's house 
and finds himself to be more ignorant and 
awkward than the monkey; hence the 
iBecond name of the play, " 27ze greatest 
dolt is not the one you think.'' More 
stupid than Joli. Coeur — that is your part. 
To play it to perfection you will only have 
to remain as you were at that moment ; but 
as that is impossible, you must only re- 
member what you have been, and try to 
become by art what you no longer naturally 
are.' 

* Monsieur Joli Cceur's Servant' was not 
a long piece, only requiring about twenty 
minutes for its performance ; but our rehear- 
sal lasted nearly three hours. Vitalis made 
us — the dogs as well as myself — begin again 
twice, four times, ten times over, the same 
thing. They indeed had forgotten some 
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parts of their rtle^^ and needed to be taught 
them over again. 

Then it was that I witnessed with wonder 
the patience and gentleness of our master 
It was not so that animals were treated 
in my village, where oaths and blows were 
the only means employed in their educa- 
tion. 

As for him, no matter how long the re- 
hearsal was prolonged, he never once got 
angry, never once swore. 

* Now begin again,' he used to say sternly, 
when what he wanted had not been success- 
fully done. * That is bad, Capi ; you are not 
paying attention. Joli Cceur, you shall be 
scolded.* 

And this was all ; nevertheless, it was 
enough. 

' Well,' he said to me, when the rehearsal 
was over, ' do you think you will grow ac- 
customed to playing comedies ?' 

* I don't know.' 

' Does that tire you 1' 
' No ; it amuses me.' 

7—^ 
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* Then all will go well ; you are intelligent, 
and, what is perhaps still more important, have 
a power of attention ; with attention and do- 
cility anything can be done. Look at my 
dogs and compare them with Joli Coeur ; Joli 
Coeur has perhaps more vivacity and intelli- 
gence, but he has not docility. He learns 
quickly, but he forgets just as fast; more- 
over, he never takes any pleasure in doing 
what he is asked ; he would willingly rebel, 
and he is always vexatious. It is his nature, 
and that is why I do not get angry with 
him. The monkey has not, like the dog, a 
feeling of duty, and he is his inferior in that 
respect. Do j^ou understand that ?' 

' I think I do.' 

' Be attentive, then, my boy ; be docile. 
Whatever you have to do, let it be the best 
you can do. In life, all depends upon that/ 

As we were chatting thus, I Avas bold 
enough to tell him what had astonished me 
most during this rehearsal : which was the un- 
yielding patience he had shown, not only with 
Joli Coeur and the dogs, but with myself. 
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With a gentle smile he repHed, 'It is 
«asy to see that you have lived hitherto 
with peasants who treat animals harshly, 
and who believe that they ought to be 
driven, with the stick ever read)^ It is 
a woeful error ; you get very little by bru • 
tality, while you gain a great deal, not to 
say everything, by kindness. For myself, I 
have made my animals what they are simply 
by never getting angry with them. If I 
had beaten them they would be timid, and 
timidity paralyses the intellect. Moreover, by 
allowing myself to lose my temper with them, 
I should not be what I am, nor should I 
have learnt this invincible patience which has 
won for me your confidence. What you teach 
others is a lesson for yourself too. My dogs 
have given me as many lessons as they have 
had from me. I have developed their in- 
tellect ; they have formed my character.' 

All this seemed so strange to me that I 
began to laugh. 

* You find it very ridiculous, do you not, 
that a dog should give lessons to a man? 
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and yet there is nothing more true. Think 
a little ; do you allow that a dog submits to 
the influence of his master 1' 

' Oh, certainly/ 

^ Then you will understand that the master 
is obliged to watch over himself when he is 
engaged on the training of a dog. Suppose, 
therefore, for a moment, that while teaching 
Capi I allowed myself to be carried away by 
anger and passion, what would Capi have 
done \ he would have contracted the habit of 
ill- temper and passion ; that is to say, he would 
become corrupted by my example. A dog is 
almost always the reflection of his master; 
see one and you see the other. Show me 
your dog and I will tell you what you ara 
The brigand's dog is a scamp ; the thief has 
a thief. The unintelligent clowu has a rude 
brute of a dog ; the courteous and afikble man 
has an amiable dog.' 

My comrades, the dogs and the monkey, 
had this great advantage over me, that they 
were used to appearing in public, so that they 
saw the morrow arrive without fear. All 
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that they had to do was to repeat what they 
had abeady done a hundred times, perhaps a 
thousand times. But I was far from having 
their easy assurance. What would Vitalis 
say if I played my part badly ? what would 
the audience say % 

This uneasy thought prevented me sleep- 
ing, and when I did sleep I saw in my 
dreams people who were holding their sides 
with laughter at me, turning me into ridicule. 

Thus I felt very nervous when leaving 
our inn to repair to the market-place, where 
our performance was to take place. 

Vitalis led the van, his head erect, his 
chest expanded, and he kept time with his 
feet and arms, as he played a waltz on a 
metal fife. After him came Capi, on whose 
back Monsieur Joli Coeur was displayed at 
his ease, attired in the costume of an English 
general, red coat and trousers braided with 
gold, and a crush hat with a large plume. 

Then, at a respectful distance, Zerbino and 
Dolce followed, walking abreast. I, last of all, 
brought up the rear of the procession, which, 
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thanks to the order of inarch directed by our 
master, took up a considerable portion of the 
street. But what attracted even more atten- 
tion than the pomp of our march past was 
the piercing sounds of the fife, which roused 
the curiosity of the inhabitants of Ussel as it 
penetrated in the very cellars of their houses; 
they ran to their doors to see us pass, and the 
blinds of all the windows were pulled up. 

A few children turned to follow us ; some 
wondering peasants joined them, and by 
the time we had reached the square we had 
around and behind us a regular proces* 
sion. 

Our theatre was very soon prepared; it 
consisted of a rope fastened to four trees in 
such a way as to form a large square, in the 
midst of which we placed ourselves. 

The first part of the performance consisted 
of various tricks gone through by the dogs, 
but what these tricks were I could not say, 
busy as I was in repeating my part, and dis- 
turbed by anxiety. All that I can recollect 
is that Yitalis had laid aside his fife aiid had 
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replaced it by a violin, with which he accom- 
panied the dogs' feats, sometimes with dance 
music, and again with soft sweet melodies. 

The crowd was rapidly gathering round our 
ropes, and while I looked round mechanically 
jatber than with any fixed intention, I saw 
nothing but a multitude of eyeballs which, 
all fixed upon us, seemed as if they were 
shooting forth rays. 

The first piece over, Capi took a wooden 
bowl in his teeth and, walking on his hind - 
legs, began to make the circuit of the ' dis- 
tinguished audience.' When the pence were 
not dropping into the bowl he stopped, and 
placing it in the centre of the circle out of 
reach of the hands, he laid his two fore-paws 
on the recalcitrant spectator, barked two or 
three times, and tapped on the pocket he 
wanted to open. 

Thereupon arose cries, jokes, and raillery 
among the crowd. 

'That poodle is cunning; he can tell 
those who have their pockets well lined.' 
*Put your hand in your pocket.' *He will 
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give something.' ' He won't.' ' Your uncle's 
legacy will give it all back to you/ And at 
last the purse Avas forthcoming from the 
hidden depths. 

Meantime Vitalis, not saying a word, but 
never taking his eyes from the wooden bowl, 
played merry tunes on the violin, which he 
raised and lowered according to the mea- 
sure. 

Capi soon came back to his master, proudly 
bearing the bowl well full. 

Now it was my turn and Joli Coeur's to 
appear on the scene. 

^ Ladies and gentlemen,' said Vitalis, ijes- 
tiouMng with hi. bow in one hand anil hi, 
violin in the other, ' we are about to continue 
the entertainment with a charming comedy, 
entitled " Monsieur Joli Ccaurs Servant; or, 
the greatest dolt is not the one you think.'* A 
man like me does not degrade himself by 
praising his plays and his actors beforehand. 
Therefore 1 only say one thing to you, open 
your eyes and your ears, and get ready your 
hands to applaud.' 
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What he called a charming comedy was in 
reality a pantomime ; that is to say, a piece 
played by gestures and not by words, and 
well it might be, for the good reason that the 
two chief actors, Joli Coeur and Capi, did 
Bot know how to speak, and that the third — 
who was myself — would have been quite in- 
capable of uttering two words. 

However, to render the acting of the co- 
medians more easy of comprehension, Vitalis 
accompanied it with a few words, explaining 
in advance the situations of the piece. Thus, 
while playing a militaiy air in a loud key, 
he announced the entry of Monsieur Joli 
Coenr, an English general, who had won his 
rank and fortune in the Indian wars. Until 
lately Monsieur Joli Coeur had had Capi 
alone as a servant, but henceforward he 
wished to have a man to wait on him. His 
means allowed this luxury ; animals had been 
long enough the slaves of men ; it was time 
that all that was changed. 

While waiting for the arrival of this do- 
mestic, General Joli Coeur strutted to and 
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fro, smoking his cigar ; the way in which he 
puffed his smoke in the people's faces was 
well worth seeing. 

The general got impatient at last, and 
began to roll his eyes like a person getting 
angry ; he bit his Ups and stamped the ground 
with his feet. 

At the third stamp I was to enter on the 
scene, led by Capi. Had I forgotten my 
part the dog would have reminded me of 
it. At the proper moment he gave me his 
paw and led me up to the general. 

The latter on catching sight of me, threw 
up his arms with a look of despair. What ! 
That the servant who is provided for me. 
Then he came up close to me, looked in my 
face with derision, and walked all round me 
shrugging his shoulders. 

His face was so comical altogether that 
everyone burst out laughing. It was plain 
that he took me for an utter fool, and that 
was also the opinion of the spectators. The 
piece was of course constructed t-o show off 
my awkwardness under every aspect. In every 
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scene I was to commit some new stupidity, 
while Joli Cceiir, on the other hand, was to 
■find opportunities of displaying his intelli- 
gence and his skill. 

After having examined me at length, the 
general, taking pity on me, had breakfast 
served for me. 

* The general thinks,' said Vitalis, ' that 
when this boy has eaten something he will 
not be so stupid. We are now about to see 
how that will be.' 

And I seated myself before a little table 
on which the cloth was laid ; a napkin was 
placed on my plate. 

What was this napkin for? Capi made 
signs to me that I was expected to use it. 
But how ? After tliinking for a long time I 
blew my nose in it. 

Thereupon the general absolutely writhed 
with laughter, and Capi fell flat on his back, 
with his four feet in the air, overcome at my 
stupidity. 

Seeing that I was wrong, I once more 
stared at the napkin, as if questioning myself 
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how it was to be used. At last an idea in- 
spired me. I rolled it up and made a neck- 
tie of it. 

Fresh laughter from the general, another 
tumble from Capi. 

And so matters went on, until the general, 
losing all patience, pulled me out of my seat, 
siEit down in my place, and eat the breakfast 
intended for me. 

But the general was the one who knew 
how to use a napkin; with what grace he 
fastened it in a button-hole of his uniform 
coat and spread it out on his knees; with 
what elegance he broke his bread and drank 
out of his glass. 

But his good manners produced their crown- 
ing and irresistible effect when, having done 
his breakfast, he demanded a toothpick, and 
passed it rapidly among his teeth. Then it 
was that the applause broke forth on all 
sides, and the performance wound up with a 
triuuiph. 

How intelligent the monkey was I how 
stupid the servant ! 
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On returning to our inn Vitalis paid me 
that compliment, and I was already so 
much of a comedian as to be proud of the 
eulogium. 




CHAPTER VII. 



I LEAEN HOW TO READ. 



BfcHEY were unquestionably comedi- 
ans of the greatest talent, these 
members of Si^or Vitalis' troupe 
— I speak of the dogs and the monkey — but 
their talent was not very varied. As soon as 
three or four performances had been given 
their programme was exhausted, and there 
was nothing for it but to repeat it. Hence 
arose the necessity we were under of not re- 
maining long in any one town. So it came 
that three days after our arrival in Ussel we 
were obliged to take the road again. But 
whither ? 
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I was now familiar enough with my 
master to take the liberty of asking this 
question. 

* Do you know the country V he replied, 
looking at me. 

'No.' 

' Then why do you ask where we are 
going V 

' In order to know ' 

' To know what V 

I stood nonplussed, without a word to 
say, staring at the white road that stretched 
away before us in the hollow of a wooded 
valley. 

' If I were to tell you/ he continued, ' that 
we are going to Aurillac, and after that to 
Bordeaux, and from Bordeaux to the Py- 
renees, what wiser would you be for that V 

' But you — ^you know the country, then V 

* I never was here before.' 

*And how do you know where we are 
going V 

He looked at me searchingly for a long 
time. 

VOL. I. 8 
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* You cannot read — eh, can you X 
*No.' 

' Do you know what a book is V 

* Yes ; people take books to mass to say 
their prayers with when they are not telling 
their beads. I have seen these books, and 
fine ones too, with pictures inside and leather 
all round them/ 

' Good ; so you understand that prayers 
can be put in a book.' 

'Yes.' 

^ Other things can be put in them too. 
When you say your beads you say the words 
your mother has spoken in your ears, and 
which from your ears have gone into your 
brain to return again by your tongue when 
you call them. Well, those who say their 
prayers out of books do not draw the words 
of which these prayers are composed from 
their memory, but take them with their eyes 
from the books in which they have been 
placed ; that is to say, they read.' 

* I have seen people read,' said I, in a 
proud tone, as of one who is no fool, and 
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who knows perfectly what he is being told 
about. 

* What is done with prayers can be done 
with everything else as well. You will 
find in a book, which I will show you when 
we sit down to rest, the names and history 
of the countries we pass through. Men 
who have either lived in, or have travelled 
through these countries, have written down 
in this book of mine all that they p.aw or 
learned. So that I have only to open it 
and read, in order to know these countries. 
I see them as if I were looking at them with 
my own eyes ; I learn their history as if it 
were being told to me.' 

I had been reared like a thorough savage 
who has no idea of civiUsed life. These 
words were to me a sort of revelation, con- 
fused at first, but which afterwards, little by 
little, became clear. 

It was, for all that, a fact that I had 
been sent to school. But this had been only 
for one month, and during this month a book 
had not once been placed in my hands ; no 
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one had ever spoken to me of reading or 
writing ; nor had I been given a single lesson 
of any sort whatever. 

One must not come to the conclusion from 
what takes place nowadays in the schools that 
what I am saying cannot be true. At the time 
of which I speak there were a great number 
of communes in France which had no schools, 
and even in those communes where they did 
exist, there were some which were directed 
by masters, who for one reason or another — 
because they knew nothing, or because they 
had something else to do, gave no instruc- 
tion whatever to the children entrusted to 
them. 

This was the case with our village school- 
master. Did he know anything ? Perhaps he 
did, and I do not want to bring an accusation 
of ignorance against him. But the truth re- 
mains, that while I was with him he gave not 
the smallest lesson either to my companions 
or to myself He had something else to do ; 
he made wooden shoes. He was always 
working at them, and from morning to night 
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the shavings of walnut and beech wood were 
flying on all sides. He never spoke to us, 
save to talk of our parents, of the cold, or of 
the rain, but never a syllable of reading or 
arithmetic. He handed that over to his 
daughter, to whom his functions were deputed, 
and who should have taught us. But as 
she was a sempstress by trade, she did 
like her father, and while he worked his 
plane, or his scoop, she made her needle go 
briskly. 

People must live, and as there were twelve 
pupils paying each fifty centimes a month, 
six francs could not keep two people for 
thirty days. The wooden shoes and the 
sewing eked out what the school could 
not supply. 

I had therefore learnt absolutely nothing 
at school, not even my letters. 

* Is it diflScult to read ?' I asked Vitalis, 
after walking a long way buried in thought. 

* It is diflScult for blockheads, and still more 
diflScult for those who are unwilling. Are 
you a blockhead ?' 
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' I don't know, but I think if you would 
be good enough to teach me how to read, I 
would not be unwilling.' 

' Well, we shall see ; we have time before 
us.' 

Time before us? Why not begin at once? I 
did not know how difficult it was to learn how 
to read, and I fancied I was to open a book 
straight off, and see what was in it. The 
following day, as we went along, T saw my 
master stoop and pick up on the road a piece 
of board half-covered with dust. 

' This is the book from which you will learn 
to read,' he said to me. 

A book 1 — that board. I looked at him, 
to see if he were not laughing at me. Then, 
as I saw he was serious, I noticed attentively 
what he had picked up. 

It was indeed a board — a plank of beech- 
wood as long as my arm, about as broad as both 
my hands and perfectly smooth. There was 
no inscription upon it — no pattern. How 
read on this board, and what was there to 
be read? 
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' That has set you thinking,' said Vitalis, 
laughing. 

' Are you making fun of me V 

' Never, my boy. Ridicule may be of use to 
reprove a vicious disposition ; but if brought 
to bear upon ignorance it is a sign of stupidity 
in the person who employs it. Wait until we 
reach that thicket of trees down there. We 
will rest there, and you shall see how I mean 
to teach you to read with this bit of 
wood.' 

We soon reached the clump of trees, and 
laying down our knapsacks we seated our- 
selves upon the turf which was beginning to 
grow green again, and in which the daisies 
were showing themselves here and there. 
Joli Coeur, freed from his chain, climbed up 
a tree, and shook the branches one after 
another as if to bring down nuts, while the 
dogs, more peaceable and more wearied too, 
curled themselves up around us. 

Then Vitalis, drawing a knife from his 
pocket, cut a slip from the board, trying to 
make it as thin as possible. Having sue- 
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ceeded, he polished this slip on both sides, 
for its whole length ; that done he cut it in 
little squares, so that it gave him a dozen 
little flat bits of equal size. 

I never took my eyes off him, but I con- 
fess, that notwithstanding my mental exer- 
tions, I could not in the least understand how 
he was going to make a book with these little 
bits of wood ; for ignorant as I was, I knew 
that a book is composed of a certain number 
of leaves of paper ; on which black characters 
are traced. Where were the leaves of paper, 
and v/here were the black characters ? 

' Upon each of these little bits of wood,' he 
said, 'I will carve, to-morrow, with the point of 
my knife, a letter of the alphabet. Thus you 
will have the forms of the letters, and when 
you know them well, without a mistake, so 
as to recognise them at once, you will join 
them together so as to form words. When 
you can thus form the words that I tell 
you, you will be able to read out of a 
book. ' 

I soon had my pockets filled with a collec- 
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tion of little bits of wood. But to know how 
to read was another affair, things did not 
progress quickly then, and there even came a 
time when I regretted having wished to learn 
how to read at all. I must, however, say, in 
justice to myself, that this regret was not in- 
spired by idleness, but by pride. 

While teachin*? me the letters of the 
alphabet, Vitalis had thought that he might 
at the same time teach Capi. Since the 
dog had got the figures of the hours into his 
head, why should he not learn his letters 
too. So we took our lessons together. I 
became Capi's class-fellow, or the dog had 
become mine, whichever way you like. 

As a matter of course, Capi was not to name 
the letters he saw, since he could not speak ; 
but when our bits of wood were laid out on 
the grass, he was to pick out with his paw 
each letter as our master named it. 

At first I had made more rapid progress than 
he; but if I had a quicker intelligence, he had, 
on the other hand, a more sure memory ; a 
thing once well learned was to him a thing 
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known for ever. He never forgot it, and as 
he had no distractions of mind he never hesi- 
tated and never made mistakes. Then when I 
found myself at fault, my master never failed 
to say : ' Capi will know how to read before 
Remi.' And the dog, understanding no 
doubt, wagged his tail with an air of 
triumph. 

' More stupid than an animal T said Vital is 
another time. ' All very well in a comedy, 
but the reality is disgraceful.' 

This stung me so that I applied myself 
with all my heart, and while the poor dog 
got no further than writing his name by 
sorting out the four letters which composed 
it from all the letters of the alphabet, I 
at last got far enough to read out of a 
book. 

' Now that you know how to read writing,' 
said Vitalis to me, ' would you like to learn 
to read music ?' 

* When I know how to read music, shall I 
be able to sing like you V 

* So you want to sing like me?' 
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* Oh I not like you. I know that's im- 
possible ; but just to sing * 

* It gives you pleasure to hear me sing V 

* The greatest pleasure in the world. The 
nightingale sings well, but you sing still 
better, it seems to me. And then it is quite 
different too ; when you sing you can do what 
you like with me. You make me want to cry, 
or to ]augh; and now T am going to say some- 
thing that you will think very silly : when you 
sing a sweet or sad air it seems to take me 
back to Mother Barberin ; it is of her I 
think — I see her in our home ; and all the 
same I don't understand the words you say, 
because they are Italian.' 

I was looking at him as I spoke, and 
thinking that I saw his eyes fill with tears. 
I stopped and asked him if it distressed him 
to hear me talk thus. 

* No, child,' said he in a broken voice ; ' you 
do not distress me — very far from it ; you 
remind me of my youth, of my happy time. 
Content yourself ; I will teach you to sing ; 
and since you have feeling, you too will 
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draw tears, and you will be applauded, you 
shall see ' 

He stopped all of a sudden, and I thought 
the reason was that he did not wish to give 
expression to his feelings on the subject. But 
I could not divine the reasons which restrained 
him. It was not until much later on that 
I learned them, and under very sad circum- 
stances — terrible circumstances for me, — 
which J shall relate when the time comes 
for my story to deal with them. 

The very next day, my master did, as re- 
gards music, what he had already done for 
the alphabet ; that is to say, he began cutting 
little bits of wood which he engraved with 
the point of his knife. But this time his 
work was much more laborious, for the dif- 
ferent signs necessary to the notation of 
music, present more complicated combina* 
tions than the alphabet. 

In order to lighten my pockets he utilised 
both faces of the squares of wood, and after 
having marked both with the five lines which 
represent the stave, he inscribed on one side 
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the scale of G, and on the other the scale of 
F. When all was ready the lessons began, 
and I confess they were not less hard than 
the reading had been. 

More than once, Vitalis, so patient with 
his dogs, got angry with me. 

* With an animal/ he cried, ' one restrains 
one's self, because one knows it is but an ani- 
mal ; but you will be the death of me.' 

And then raising his hands up to heaven 
with a dramatic gesture, he let them fall sud- 
denly upon his legs with a sounding slap. 

Joli CoBur, who took pleasure in repeating 
everything that he found amusing, had copied 
this gesture, and as he was almost always 
present at my lessons, I had the mortification 
whenever I hesitated, of seeing him lift his 
arms up to heaven, and then let them fall 
with a slap on his thighs. 

* JoU Coeur himself is laughing at you,' 
cried Vitalis. 

Had I dared I would have made answer 
that he was laughing as much at the teacher 
as at the pupil ; but respect, as well as a cer- 
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tain vague fear, always stopped this retort* 
When JoU Coeur clapped his hands with a 
mischievous grimace, I contented myself with 
saying it in a low voice, which, up to a certain 
point, made the mortification less painful to 
me. 

At last, and after more or less trouble, the 
first steps were gained, and I had the satis- 
faction of singing an air written by Vitalig 
on a sheet of paper. 

On that day he did not clap his hands, but 
he gave me two amicable taps on the cheeks, 
declaring that if I went on like that I should 
certainly become a great singer. 

These studies, be it understood, were not com- 
pleted in one day; and for weeks, for months, 
my pockets were constantly filled with these 
little bits of wood. Moreover, my work was 
not regular like that of a child who attends 
his classes in school, and it was only during 
his spare moments that my master could give 
me lessons. 

Every day we had to walk a stage, which 
was more or less long according to the 
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^ distances the villages lay from each other. 
We had to give our performances every- 
where that there was a chance of pick- 
ing up money. We had to make the 
dogs and Monsieur Joli Coeur repeat their 
parts. We had to get ready our breakfast 
and our dinner ourselves; and it was only 
when all this was done that there was any 
thought of music or reading — most frequently 
when we had halted at the foot of a tree or 
on top of a heap of stones, the turf or the 
road itself serving as a table to lay my bits 
of wood upon. 

This education was in no way like that 
which so many children receive, w^ho have 
nothing to do but study, and who complain 
notwithstanding of not having time to do the 
tasks that they are given. 

But I must say that there is one thing more 
important still than the time spent in work, 
and that is the diligence which we bring to 
it. It is not the hour we spend over our 
lessons that fixes the lesson in our memories ; 
it is the will to learn. 
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Luckily I was able to control my will 
without allowing myself to be too frequently 
carried away by the distractions which sur- 
rounded me. 

What could 1 have learned, if I had only 
been able to work in a room, my ears covered 
with my two hands, my eyes fastened upon a 
book, after the manner of some students ? 
Nothing ; for we had no room in which to 
shut ourselves up, and while walking along 
the high-roads I had to look before me, under 
pain of tumbling on my nose. 

However, I learned something, and at the 
same time I learned to make long marches, 
which was not less useful to me than Vitalis' 
lessons. I was a stunted child while I was 
living with Mother Barberin, which was 
proved by the way they talked of me : * A 
town child,' according to Barberin ; * With too 
thin legs and arms,' according to Vitalis. Now, 
living with my master, and leading his open- 
air life of hardship, my arms and legs grew 
strong, vcL^ lungs developed, my skin hardened, 
and I became capable of bearing without 
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suffering cold as well as heat^ sun as well 
as rain, pain, privation^ and fatigue. This ap- 
prenticesliip was a great piece of good fortune 
for me : it enabled me to withstand the harsh 
and crushing blows, which later during my 
youth, were to fall upon me with severity. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 



OVER HILL AND DALE. 



^E had travelled through a part of 
the South of France : Auvergne, 
Vilay, Vivaraia, Quercy, Rouer- 
ques, the Cevennes, lianguedoc. Ours was 
the most simple manner of travelling : we 
went straight ahead, and when we approached 
a village which in the distance did not appear 
too poor, we prepared to make a triumphal 
entry. I made the dogs' toilets, putting on 
Dolce's headdress, and Zerbino's coat, fasten- 
ing a green patch over one of Capi's eyes, 
in order that he might play the part of 
k an old cripple ; last of all, I forced Joli 
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Cceur to put on his general's tunic. But this 
was the most difficult part of my task ; for 
the ape knowing very well that this toilet 
was the prelude to some work for himself, 
defended himself as well as he could, and 
invented the most absurd antics to prevent 
me dressing him. Then I used to call Uapi 
to my assistance, and by his vigilance, by his 
sagacity and cunning, he very rarely failed 
to defeat the monkey's schemes. 

The troupe in full dress, Vitalis took his 
fife, and marshalling ourselves, we defiled 
through the village. If the number oi' gazers 
whom we drew after us were sufficient, we 
gave a performance ; if, on the contrary, they 
were too insignificant to hold out any hopes 
of a collection, we held on our march. In 
the towns alone we remained a few days, and 
then in the mornings I was at liberty to go 
where I liked. I took Capi with me — Capi 
in his private character, be it understood, 
without his theatrical dress, and we sauntered 
about the streets. 

Vitalis, who generally kept me close to 
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himself, then threw the bridle on my neck 
willingly. 

* Since fate/ he said, ' wills that you should 
ramble through France at an age when other 
children are at school or college, open your 
eyes, look about you, and learn. When you 
are at a loss to know anything, when you see 
anything that you do not understand, if you 
have any questions to ask me ; do so with- 
out fear. Perhaps I shall not always be able 
to answer you, for I do not pretend to know 
everything ; but perhaps I may be able 
to satisfy your curiosity sometimes. I have 
hot always been leader of a troupe of per- 
forming animals, and I have learned some- 
thing else besides what is useful at the pre- 
sent moment, in order to " introduce Capi or 
Monsieur Joli Coeur to the distinguished 
company." ' 

' What then V 

' We will speak of that later ; for the pre- 
sent, know that a showman of dogs may 
have occupied a certain position in the world ; 
and understand at the same time that if at 
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the present you are on the lowest step of 
the ladder of life, you can, if you choose, 
by degrees reach a higher one. It depends 
somewhat on circumstances, but mostly on 
yourself. Listen to my lessons, child, and 
heed my advice; and later, when you are 
grown up, you will think, I hope with some 
feeling, with some gratitude, of the poor 
musician who frightened you so terribly when 
he took you away from your foster mother. 
I have an idea of my own that our meeting 
will have a happy result for you.* 

What could have been the position of 
which my master spoke so often with a con- 
strained reserve? This question raised my 
curiosity and excited my brain. If he had 
once been on an exalted step of the ladder of 
life, as he said, why was he now upoa a low 
one ? He maintained that I could rise if I 
chose: I, who was nothing, and who knew 
nothing, who had no relations, and who liad 
no one to help me. Why, then, had he him- 
self come down in the world ? 

After leaving Auvergne, we went down 
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into the causses of Quercy — thus are called 
the great rugged undulating plains, where the 
eye scarcely meets anything but barren ground 
and stunted thickets. No country could be 
more sad, more poverty-stricken. And what 
deepens the impression formed by the tra- 
veller in crossing it, is that water is scarcely 
to be seen in any part of it. — No rivers, no 
brooks, no ponds. Here and there are the 
stony beds of torrents, but they are empty : 
the waters have disappeared into chasms 
and have vanished underground, to spring 
up again further off and form rivers or 
springs. 

In the middle of this plain parched by the 
drought, at the time when we crossed it, 
stood a large village called the Bastide 
Murat. We passed the night there in a 
bam belonging to an inn. 

* Here,' Vitalis said to me when we were 
talking in the evening before going to bed, 
* here in this country, and very likely in this 
inn, was bom a man who has caused the 
deaths of thousands of soldiers, and who 
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having begun life as a stable-boy, became a 
prince and a king. His name was Murat ; the 
people have made a hero of him, and this 
village has been called after him. I used to 
know him, and have very often conversed 
with him.' 

In spite of myself an interruption escaped 
me. 

' When he was a stable-boy V 

'No,' answered Vitalis, laughing, 'when 
he was king. This is the first time I have 
been at Bastide^ it was at Naples that I knew 
him, surrounded by his court.' 

* You have known a king !' 

It may be imagined that the tone of my 
exclamation was exceedingly funny, for my 
master again burst out laughing, and went 
on laughing for a long time. 

We were sitting on a bench in front of the 
stables, leaning our backs against the wall, 
which still retained the heat of the dav. 
The grasshoppers were chirping their mo- 
notonous song in a large sycamore, which 
spread its fohage above us. Opposite to us^ 
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over the roofs of the houses, the full moon, 
which had just risen, was peacefully ascend- 
ing the heavens. This evening was as re- 
freshing to us as the day had been scorch- 
ing. 

' Would you like to go to sleep V asked 
Vitalis ; * or would you rather I told you the 
story of King Murat X 

' Oh ! the story of the king, please do.' 

Then he related that long story slowly, 
and for several hours we didn't move from 
our bench, he speaking, I with my eyes fixed 
on his face, which the moon was illuminating 
with its pale light. 

What I all that was possible I Not only 
possible, but even true. 

Before then I had not had any idea of 
what history was. Who had spoken about it 
to me ? Not Mother Barberin ; for she surely 
did not even know what it was. She was 
bom at Chavanon, and she would die there. 
Her mind had never travelled further than 
her eyes. And to her eyes the universe was 
comprised in the country which was bounded 
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by the horizon which ky before her from the 
top of Mont Audoze. 

My master had seen a king; that king 
had spoken to him. Who then had my 
master been when he was young ? 

And how had he become what I saw him 
in his old age \ 

This was something, without doubt, to set 
working a childish imagination, that had 
just awoke to activity, and thirsted for the 
marvellous. 




CHAPTEE IX. 

I MEET A GIANT WITH SEVEN-LEAGUED BOOTS. 

^Y memory carries me, after leaving 
the barren country of stony ground 
and moors, to a valley ever fresh 
and green, that of the Dordogne, into which 
we descended by easy stages — for the wealth 
of the land makes that of its inhabitants, and 
our performances were numerous ; the half- 
pence fell readily into Capi's wooden bowl. 

An aerial bridge, light as if it were upheld 
in the mist by gossamer threads, rises above 
a broad river, whose sluggish waters roll 
quietly along ; it is the Cubzac bridge and 
the river is the Dordogne. 
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A town in ruins, with moats, grottoes, 
towers, and the cicala singing in the bushes 
that cling here and there among the crumbling 
walls of a cloister — such is St. Emilion. 

But all that is confusedly entangled in my 
memory, while after it a scene presents itself 
which stamped its impression forcibly enough 
to be retained ever since, and reproduced to- 
day in all its pristine vividness. 

We had slept at a rather poor village, and 
we had set out again in the morning at break 
of day. We had been walking a long time 
on a dusty high road, bordered by vine- 
yards, when suddenly our gaze, until then 
enclosed within a vine-bordered path, ex- 
tended freely over an immense space, just 
as if a curtain fell from before us at the touch 
of a magic wand. 

A broad river wound gently round the hill 
that we had just reached ; and away beyond 
this river the house-tops and spires of a great 
city lay scattered even to the hazy distance 
of the horizon. What a collection of houses ! 
what a lot of chimneys I some of them tall 
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and slender, springing up like columns, 
vomiting whiriwinds of black smoke which, 
flying off at the will of the wind, hung above 
the city in a cloud of dark vapour. Upon the 
river, in the middle of its channel, and all 
along a line of quays numerous ships were 
clustered, which, like forest-trees, tangled all 
together their masts and rigging, their sails 
and their many-coloured flags, which floated 
on the breeze. We heard dull roarings, the 
clatter of iron-workers and copper-smiths 
hammering; and above all the tumultuous 
sounds produced by the rattling of numerous 
vehicles, which we saw moving here and 
there upon the quays. 

' That is Bordeaux,* said Vitalis to me. 

To a child brought up like me, who 
until then had only seen the poor village of 
Creuse, or the few small towns that the 
accident of the road had brought us to, it 
was fairy-like. 

Unconsciously, my feet ceased to go ; I 
stood motionless, staring before me, in all 
directions, both far and near. 
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But my eyes soon fixed themselves on one 
point ; the river and the ships which covered 
it. In truth a confused movement was going 
on there, which interested me all the more 
deeply because I understood absolutely 
nothing about it. 

Some ships, their sails set, were gliding 
down the river, leaning slightly over to one 
side ; others were coming up the stream. 
There were some that remained motionless as 
islands, and there were also some which were 
turning round without my being able to see 
what made them turn; finally, there were 
others which without rigging or sails, but with 
a funnel which poured out torrents of smoke 
into the sky, moved about rapidly, going 
every way, and leaving behind them furrows 
of white foam upon the yellow-tinged 
water. 

' It is high tide,' said Vitalis to me, an- 
swering, to my astonishment, without my 
having questioned him; * there are some 
ships coming in after long voyages on the 
high seas; they are those whose paint is 
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dirty, and which have, as it were, a rusty 
appearance. There are some others going out 
of port. Those that you see in the middle 
of the river, swinging round, are riding at 
anchor, so as to present their bows to the 
rising tide. Those which are hurrying about 
wrapped in clouds of smoke are steam-tugs.' 

What strange words these were to me! 
what new ideas I 

Bj' the time we had reached the bridge 
which joins La Bastide to Bordeaux, Vitalis 
had not had time to answer the hundredth 
part of the questions that I wanted to put to 
him. 

Up to this time we had never made a long 
stay in the towns we passed on our way, for 
the necessities of our programme obliged us 
to change every day the locality of our per- 
formances, in order to have a fresh audience. 

With actors such as those who com- 
posed * the company of the illustrious Signor 
Vitalis ' the repertory could not, indeed, 
afford much variety, and when we had played 
' M. Joli Cceur's Servant,' ' The Death of 
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the General/ 'The Good Man's Triumph,' 
' The Invalid,' and three or four other pieces, 
it came to an end^ our actors had done all 
they could; it was necessary, therefore, to 
begin again 'The Invalid' or 'The Good 
Man's Triumph' before spectators who had 
not seen these pieces. 

But Bordeaux is a large town, where au- 
diences might be often changed, and by 
moving from one part of the city to another 
we could easily give three or four perform- 
ances a day without having people calling at 
U6, as happened at Cahors : ' It's always the 
same thing, over and over again.' 

From Bordeaux we intended to go to Pau. 
Our itinerary took us across that great desert 
which stretches away to the Pyrenees from 
the gates of Bordeaux, and which is called 
the Landes. 

Although I was no longer exactly the little 
country mouse that the fable tells of, and who 
found in everything he saw a cause of wonder, 
admiration, or terror, I fell at the outset of 
this journey into a mistake which made my 
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master laugh^ and for which he teased me all 
the way until our arrival at Pau. 

We had left Bordeaux about seven or eight 
days, and after having followed at first the 
banks of the Graronne, we left the river at 
Lanyon and had taken the Mont de Marsan 
road, which cuts across country. No more 
vines, no more broad fields, no more orchards, 
only heaths and pine-woods. 

The houses soon became fewer and poorer. 
Then we found ourselves in the midst of 
an immense plain, with slight undulations, 
which stretched away before us further than 
we could see. Uncultivated and destitute of 
trees, the landscape looked grey in the dis- 
tance, but close at hand^ on either side our 
path, the ground was covered with a velvely 
moss-faded heather and stimted broom. 

' Here we are in the Landes,' said Vitalis ; 
* we have twenty or five and twenty leagues 
to walk across this desert. Put all your 
courage in your legs, my boy.' 

It was not only one's legs that needed 
courage, but one's head and heart; for 
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tramping along this road, seemingly endless, 
I felt myself overcome by a vague sadness, 
that approached despair. 

Since that time I have made several sea 
voyages, and always whenever I have found 
myself in the midst of the ocean, without a 
sail in sight, I have again felt that indefin- 
able melancholy which seized upon me in 
these solitudes. 

As upon the ocean, our eyes looked away to 
the horizon, lost in autumnal mists, without 
seeing anything but the grey plain, which, flat 
and monotonous, stretched itself out before us. 

We walked on ; and when we looked me- 
chanically round about us we might have fan- 
cied we had been merely moving our feet back- 
wards and forwards in the same place without 
advancing, for the surroundings were ever the 
same ; always heather, always broom, always 
moss; and then the ferns, whose supple 
yielding leaves bowed before the touch of the 
wind, bending themselves and rising again, 
swaying like the waves of the sea. 

At long intervals only we crossed woods of 
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small extent, but these woods did not enliven 
the landscape, as is usually the case. They 
were planted with firs, whose branches had 
been lopped up to the very crest. Deep 
notches had been cut all along their stems, 
and from these red scars their resin was 
flowing in crystallised white tears. The 
wind, when it passed in gusts through their 
branches, produced a music so plaintive that 
one might fancy it the voice of these poor 
mutilated trees complaining of their wounds. 
Vitalis had told me that by evening we 

• 

should reach a village, where we could sleep. 

But evening came on, and we could see 
nothing to indicate to us the vicinity of this 
village ; neither cultivated fields, nor animals 
grazing on the heath, nor even in the dis- 
tance a column of smoke that would have 
betokened a house. 

I was tired after the distance walked since 
morning, and, more than wearied, I was de- 
pressed by a sort of general lassitude. Would 
this blessed village never arise, at the end 
of this interminable track ? 
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It was in vain to open my eyes and to 
gaze in the distance. I saw nothing but the 
plain^ always the desert plain ; the bushes of 
which grew dimly confused in the thickening 
darkness. 

The hope of speedy arrival had made us 
quicken our steps, and my master him- 
self, notwithstanding that he was used to 
long marches, felt tired. He determined 
to stop and rest a moment on the roadside. 

But instead of sitting down by him, I 
wanted to mount a little hillock planted with 
broom, which was at a short distance off the 
road, to see if from thence I could not dis- 
cover some light on the plain. 

I called Capi to come with me ; but Capi, 
too, was tired out, and turned a deaf ear to 
me, which was his usual trick when it didn't 
please him to obey. 

* Are you afraid V said Vitalis. 

These words decided me not to insist, and set 
out alone on my exploration ; the fact of my 
not feeling the least fear made me the less in- 
clined to expose myself to my master's jokes. 
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Night had come on, still and moonless, but 
with twinkling stars that lit up the sky and 
shed their light abroad on the air, filled with 
their transparent haze. 

While walking along and glancing from 
right to left I noticed that this misty twilight 
invested the things about me with strange 
shapes. One had to consider a little before 
recognising the bushes, the clumps of broom, 
and, above all, the few scattered trees which 
here and there raised up their twisted stems 
and contorted branches. At a distance 
the bushes, the broom, and the trees re- 
sembled beings belonging to some fantastic 
world. 

It was weird ; and it seemed as if with 
darkness the waste land became transformed, 
as though it were peopled with mysterious 
apparitions. 

The idea occurred to me, I don't know 
how, that another person in my position 
would perhaps have been frightened by these 
apparitions ; it was possible^ after all, since 
Vitalis had asked me if I was afraid. How- 
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ever, on questioning mjrself, I didn't find this 
fear within me. 

The further I scrambled up the slope of 
the hillock, the broom became stronger, the 
heather and ferns taller, their tops were often 
over my head, and sometimes I was obliged 
to crawl under them. 

However, I was not long in getting to the 
summit of this small earth mound ; but open 
my eyes as I would, I saw not a sign of a light. 
My sight lost itself in the gloom ; there was 
naught save shapeless forms, strange shadows, 
clumps of broom that seemed to stretch out 
their branches towards me, like long flexible 
arms, bushes which danced about before me. 

Not seeing anything which announced the 
vicinity of a dwelling-place, I listened, trying 
to catch some sound, the lowing of a cow, 
the bark of a dog. 

After having stood for a moment with my 
ear on the alert, hardly breathing on purpose 
to hear better, a shiver made me start. The 
silence of the lande had scared me ; I was 
afraid. Of what ? I cannot tell. Of the 
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silence, less doubt, of the loneliness, and of 
the night. At all events I felt myself in 
some sudden danger. 

At that, very moment, looking round me 
with alarm, I caught sight in the distance of 
a great shadow moving swiftly above the 
broom bushes, and at the same time I heard 
as it were the rustling of branches that some- 
thing was rubbing against. 

I tried to tell myself that it was fright 
which was deceiving me, and that what I 
took for a shadow was no doubt a small tree 
that just at first I had not perceived. 

But this noise, what was it 1 There 
wasn't a breath of wind. Branches, however 
sHght they may be, do not move of them- 
selves, the breeze must agitate them, or else 
someone must shake them. Was it some- 
body ? But no, this could not be a man, this 
large black body that was coming towards 
me ; rather an animal that I was not ac- 
quainted with, a gigantic night bird, or else 
an immense four-legged spider, whose lank 
limbs were outlined upon the pale tint of 
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the sky above the bushes and the bracken. 
One thing certain was that this creature, 
mounted upon legs of an unconscionable length 
was bearing down upon me with rapid strides. 
Assuredly it had seen me, and it was down 
upon me that it was coming. This thought 
made me find the use of my legs again, and I 
dashed down the slope to rejoin Vitalis. 

But, strange to say, I was longer in 
getting down than I had been in getting up. 
I tumbled into clumps of broom and heath, 
blundering about, catching upon thorns ; I 
was stopped at every step. Disentangling 
myself from a bush, I looked behind; the 
creature was near at hand — it was upon me. 

Happily the ground was no longer en- 
cumbered with brushwood, I could run more 
swiftly across the turf But, go as fast as 
I would, the creature went still faster than 
I did ; there was no occasion for me to turn 
round, I felt it at my back. I could breathe 
no longer, choked as I was by my fears and 
my headlong race ; I made, however, one last 
«flEbrt and came tumblins^ down at my master's 
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feet, while the three dogs, who had sprung 
up suddenly, barked at the top of their voices. 

I could only speak two words, which I 
repeated mechanically : 

' The animal I the animal I' 

In the midst of the vociferations of the 
dogs, I heard all of a sudden a great burst of 
laughter. At the same moment my master 
put his hand on my shoulder and compelled 
me to turn round. 

' You are the animal,' he said, laughing ; 
' look up if you dare.' 

His laughter, more than his words, had 
brought me back to reason ; I ventured to 
open my eyes and follow the direction of 
his hand. The apparition which had terrified 
me had stopped ; it was standing motionless 
in the path. I had again, I avow, one 
first moment of repulsion and fright, but I 
was no longer in the middle of the lande. 
Vitalis was here, the dogs were about me ; I 
was no longer under the troubling influence 
of solitude and silence. I grew bold, and 
looked at it with more steadfast eyes. 
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Was it a beast ? Was it a man ? It had 
the body, head and arms of a man ; the 
shaggy skin, which covered it entirely, and 
the long thin paws, upon which it rested, of a 
beast. Although the night had grown 
darker, I made out these details, because this 
great shadow was stretched out like a sil- 
houette in black against the sky, over which 
numerous stars now shed a pale radiance. 

In all likelihood I should have stood for 
some time longer debating this question, if 
my master had not spoken to my apparition. 

' Could you tell me if we are far from a 
village X he asked. 

It was a man, then, since he was spoken 
to. But the only answer I heard it give 
was a harsh laugh, like the cry of a bird. 
Then it was an animal ? 

However, my master continued his ques- 
tions, which appeared quite senseless to me, 
for everyone knows that although animals 
sometimes understand what we say to them, 
they cannot answer us. 

What was not my astonishment when this 
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animal said that there were no houses there- 
abouts, but only a sheepfold, to which he 
proposed to take us. Since he could speak, 
how came he to have paws % If I had dared 
I would have gone near him, to see what 
these paws were like ; but, though he did not 
seem ill-disposed, I had not enough courage, 
and, having picked up my bag, I followed my 
master without saying anything. 

' Now do you see what you were frightened 
at X asked he, as we were going along. 

' Yes, but I don't know what it is. There 
are then giants in this country V 

' Yes, when they are mounted upon stilts.' 

And he explained to me how the in- 
habitants of the landes in journeying through 
their sandy and swampy country, in order 
that they may not sink up to their waists, use 
two long poles fitted with stirrups, through 
which they pass their feet. 

' And that's how silly children come to 
think them giants with seven-leagued boots.' 




CHAPTER X 

BEFOEE THE JUSTICE, 

"F Pau I shall always have one 
pleasant recollection. In this 
town the wind hardly ever blows. 
And as we stayed there during the winter, 
passing our days in the streets, in the public 
squares, and on the promenades, it may be 
imagined that I was likely to appreciate such 
an advantage as that. This was not, how- 
ever, the reason which decided so long a 
sojourn in one place, so contrary to our wont : 
there was another — an all-powerful one with 
my master — I mean the abundance of our 
gains. We had, in short, during the whole 
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winter, an audience of children who never 
grew tired of our stock of pieces, and who never 
complained, * It is always the same thing 1' 

They were, for the most part, English 
children : stout boys with rosy faces, and 
pretty little girls with great soft eyes, nearly 
as beautiful as those of Dolce. It was there 
that I made the acquaintance of the ' Alberts,^ 
the ' Huntley and Palmers/ and other dry- 
biscuits, with which they had taken care to 
cram their pockets before coming out, in order 
to divide them generously between Joli Coeur, 
the dogs, and myself. 

When the warm days announced that the 
spring-time had come, our audiences began to 
be less numerous, and more than once after 
the performances the children came to shake 
hands with Joli Coeur and Capi. This was to- 
say good-bye : after that day we should see 
them no more. 

Soon we found ourselves alone in the 
public squares, and it was time for us too to 
think about taking our leave of the walks of 
the Basse-Plante and the Park. 
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We set out one morning, and it was not 
long before we lost sight of the towers of 
Gaston Phoebus and Montauset. We had 
once more returned to our wandering Hfe, as 
chance directed, on the highways. 

For a long time — I do not know how 
many days, how many weeks — we went 
straight on, following the valleys, climbing 
hills, leaving always to our right the bluish 
peaks of the Pyrenees, that looked like piled- 
up heaps of clouds. 

At last one evening we came to a large 
town, lying on the banks of a river, in the 
midst of a fertile plain. The houses, which 
were for the most part very ugly, were built 
of red brick ; the streets were paved with 
small, sharp-pointed pebbles, hard to the feet 
of travellers who had trudged ten leagues 
that day. 

My master told me that we were at Tou- 
louse, and that we should stay there for a 
long time. As usual, our first care the next 
day was to look out for favourable places for 
our performances. 
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We found a good number, for there is no 
want of promenades at Toulouse — especially 
in that part of the town which is close to the 
Jardin des Plantes ; there is a beautiful piece 
of turf, shaded by great trees, from which 
open several boulevards, called avenues. It 
was in one of these avenues that we installed 
ourselves, and from the time of our first per- 
formance we had numerous audiences. 

Unfortunately, the policeman who had 
charge of this avenue was displeased at our 
placing ourselves in it ; and whether it was 
that he did not like dogs, or that we caused 
him some disturbance in the performance 
of his duty, for some reason or other he 
wanted to make us give up our position. 
Perhaps, in our circumstances, it would have 
been wise to yield to this tyranny ; for in \ 
struggle between poor mountebanks like ou? 
selves and the police we were not equal 
matched. But my master judged otherwi/ 

Although now to all appearance he was oi 
a poor showman of performing dogs, he I 
a pride of his own. More than that, he 
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what he called a sense of what was his, 
meaning, as he explained it to me, the con- 
viction that he had a right to protection so 
long as he did nothing contrary to law or the 
police regulations. Consequently he refused 
to obey the policeman, when the latter wanted 
to expel us from the avenue. 

Whenever my master was resolved not to 
let anger get the better of him, or whenever 
the humour took him, which happened often, 
to treat people ironically, he had a habit of 
exaggerating his Italian politeness. You 
would have thought at these times, on hear- 
ing his way of expressing himself, that he 
was talking to very high personages. 

' Can this most illustrious representative of 
authority,' said he, answering the policeman, 
hat in hand, ' show me a regulation emanating 
from the aforesaid authority, by which insig- 
nificant bufibons like ourselves are forbidden 
to carry on their paltry trade in this public 
place ?' 

The policeman replied that there was to be 
no talk : we were to obey. 
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' Assuredly/ returned Vitalis, * I compre- 
hend your meaning thoroughly ; and I there- 
fore promise you to conform to your orders 
immediately when you show me those regu- 
lations by virtue of which you utter them.' 

That day the policeman turned his back 
upon us, while my master, taking off his hat 
with a sweeping bow, watched him go with a 
quiet smile. But he came back again the next 
day, and crossing the ropes which formed the 
boundaries of our theatre, he broke into the 
very midst of our performance. 

' You must muzzle your dogs,' said he 
roughly to Vitahs. 

' Muzzle my dogs I' 

' It's a police regulation ; you ought to 
know it.' 

We were just beginning to play the ' In- 
valid,' and as it was the first representation 
of that comedy at Toulouse our audience was 
very attentive. The interference of the 
policeman caused murmurs and complaints. 

' Don't interrupt I' ' Wait until the per- 
formance is over.' 
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But a gesture from Vitalis obtained 
silence. Then taking off his beaver hat, 
whose plumes swept the dust, so humble 
was his bow, he approached the constable, 
making him three profound obeisances. 

^Did not the most illustrious represen- 
tative of authority say that I must muzzle 
my actors ?' asked he. 

*Yes, muzzle your dogs, and be quick 
about it.' 

' Muzzle Capi, Zerbino, Dolce T cried Vi- 
talis, addressing the audience rather than 
the policeman ; ' but your worship cannot be 
thinking of such a thing! How could the 
learned Doctor Capi, known to the whole 
world, prescribe his medicines for the unfor- 
tunate Monsieur Joli Coeur if the said Capi 
is to have a muzzle on the end of his nose ?' 

At these words there was an explosion of 
laughter ; we heard the ringing voices of the 
children mingling with the gruflTer tones of 
their parents. Vitalis, encouraged by this 
applause, went on : 

' And how could the charming Dolce, our 
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invalid's nurse, employ her eloquence and her 
fascinations to induce our patient to take his 
medicine, if she has to wear at the end of 
her nose the instrument that the illustrious 
representative of authority wishes to impose 
upon her? I put it to the distinguished 
company, whom I beg respectfully to decide 
between us/ 

The 'distinguished company' thus called 
upon to pass judgment did not answer iti a 
direct way, but its laughter spoke for it ; they 
applauded Vitalis, they ridiculed the police- 
man, and above all were they diverted 
with the grimaces of Joli Coeur, who, having 
placed himself behind the ' illustrious repre- 
sentative of authority,' was making grimaces 
at his back, crossing his arms like him, 
standing with his arms akimbo, and throwing 

his head back with attitudes and contortions 

• 

that were perfectly glorious. Irritated by 
Vitalis' speech, exasperated by the public 
laughter, the policeman, who did not look like 
a patient subject, turned round on his heels 
sharply. 
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But then it was that he cauofht siofht of 
the ape, squaring off at him, in the attitude 
of a prize-fighter ; for a few seconds the man 
and the brute stood face to face, looking at 
each other as if it were a question of knowing 
which of the two would be the first to lower 
his eyes. 

The laugh that burst forth, irrepressible 
and noisy, put an end to this scene. 

* If your dogs are not muzzled to-morrow/ 
cried the policeman, shaking his fist at us, 
' I'll summon you ! that's all I have to say 
to you.' 

* Good-bye until to-morrow, signer,' said 
Vitalis; 'good-bye until to-morrow.' 

And whilst the policeman was hurrying 
away with great strides, Vitalis remained, 
bowing himself almost in two with respect ; 
then the performance went on. 

I thought that my master was going to 
buy muzzles for the dogs ; but he did nothing 
of the sort, and the evening passed over 
without his even mentioning his quarrel with 
the policeman. 

11—2 
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Then I took the liberty of talking to him 
about it my self. 

'If you don't want Capi to break his 
muzzle to-morrow during the performance, 
said I to him, ' it seems to me that it would 
be a good thing to put it on him a little while 
beforehand. By looking after him we might 
accustom him to it.' 

' You imagine, then, that I intend to put an 
iron framework upon them I 

' By heavens I it seems to me that the 
policeman means mischief I' 

* You are only a peasant, and like all other 
peasants, you lose your head with fear of 
policemen and constables. But do not be 
alarmed ; I shall arrange things so to-morrow 
that the police cannot summon me, and yet 
at the same time my pupils will not suffer 
by it. On the other hand, I shall in such a 
manner also arrange that the audience shall 
have a little amusement. I intend that this 
policeman shall be the means of procuring us 
more than one good collection; and shall 
play a comic part in the piece that I am pre- 
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paring for him ; that will give some variety 
to our programme, and make us laugh a 
little ourselves. For that purpose you shall 
go to-morrow alone to our place with Joli 
Coeur ; put up the ropes and play some pieces 
on the harp, and when you have gathered a 
sufficiently large audience round you, and the 
policeman has come, then I will make my 
entry with the dogs. Then the real comedy 
will begin.' 

I did not at all like having to go alone 
in this way and make the preparations for 
our performance, but I began to know mj^ 
master, and to know when I might oppose 
him. Now it was evident that under present 
circumstances I had no chance of making him 
abandon the scheme of amusement on which 
he had set his heart ; I made up my mind, 
therefore, to obey. 

The next day I repaired to our usual place 
and put up the ropes. I had only played 
a few bars when the people came running 
from all directions, and packed themselves 
into the space that I had just marked out. 



\ 
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Latterly, especially during our stay at Pau, 
my master had made me practise the harp, 
and I was beginning to play, not very badly, 
some few pieces which he had tailght me. 
Among these there was a Neapolitan canzo- 
netta which I sung to my own accompani- 
ment on the harp, and which always brought 
mc applause. 

I was already an artist in more ways than 
one, and consequently disposed to think that 
when our company was successful it was to 
my talent that this success was due ; however, 
on this particular day I had the good sense to 
know that it was not to hear my canzonetta 
that the folks were crowding about our ropes. 

Those who had witnessed the scene with 
the policeman the evening before had come 
back and had brought their friends with them. 
They were not very fond of the police in 
Toulouse, any more than in other places; 
and they were curious to see how the old 
Italian would come out of the business, and 
discomfit his enemy. 

Although Vitalis had said no other words 
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than * Good-bye until to-morrow, sir/ every- 
body had understood that this rendezvous, 
given and accepted, was the announcement 
of a grand performance, during which there 
would be plenty of opportunities to laugh 
and amuse themselves at the expense of the 
police. 

Hence this eagerness on the part of the 
audience. Soon seeing me alone with Joli 
Coeur, more than one anxious spectator inter- 
rupted me to ask if the Italian were not 
coming. 

' He will come soon.' 

And I went on with my canzonetta. 

However, it wasn't my master who came ; 
it was the policeman. Joli Coeur was the 
first to see him, and in a moment planting 
his hand upon his hip and tossing back his 
head he began to march round me with a 
swaggering gait, stiffly holding himself up 
and throwing back his shoulders with a ridi- 
culous affectation of dignity. 

The audience gave forth a shout of laughter, 
and clapped their hands again and again. 
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The constable was disconcerted, and glared 
at me furiously. Of course that redoubled 
the hilarity of the by-standers. 

I myself was inclined to laugh, but on 
the other hand I was by no means easy in 
my mind. How was it all going to end ? 

So long as Vitalis was there it was all 
right ; he could answer the policeman. But 
I was alone, and I confess that I did not 
know how I should reply if he addressed 
himself to me. His face was not in any 
way calculated to give me confidence ; it 
was truly furious, exasperated with wrath. 
He marched to and fro before my ropes, 
and when he passed near me he had a way 
of looking at me from over his shoulder, 
that made me fear the affair would end 
badly. 

JoliCoeur, who didn't understand the gravity 
of the situation, amused himself with the 
constable's attitude. He also strutted along 
inside my rope, while the policeman prome- 
naded outside, and as he passed by me he 
looked at me over his shoulder with such a 
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comical expression that the laughter of the 
audience redoubled. 

Not wishing to exasperate the policeman 
beyond all bounds, I called Joli Coeur, but 
he was not at all inclined to obey ; this game 
amused him, and he wouldn't obey me, con- 
tinuing his promenade at a run, and escaping 
from me when I wanted to catch him. 

I do not know how it happened, but the 
constable, blind with rage, no doubt, ima- 
gined that I was urging on the monkey, and 
at a bound sprung over the rope. In two 
strides he was upon me, and I was thrown 
down on my knees by a box on the ears. 
When I got on my legs again, and opened 
niy eyes, Vitalis had appeared, I don't know 
how, and was standing between me and the 
policeman, whom he had grasped by the wrist. 

' I forbid you to strike that child,' said he. 
*What you have just done is a cowardly 
thing/ 

The policeman tried to get his hand free ; 
but Vitalis tightened his grasp. And for a 
few seconds the two men looked each other 
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in the face, and glared into one another's 
eyes. The policeman was mad with rage. 

My master maintained a magnificently 
noble air ; he threw back his splendid head, 
in its frame of white hair, and his counte- 
nance expressed indignation and command 
It seemed to me that before this attitude the 
constable ought to have sunk into the ground ; 
but he did nothing of the sort ; by a vigo- 
rous movement he freed his hand, seized my 
master by the collar and thrust him back 
brutally. 

Vitalis nearly fell, so rude had been the 
blow ; but he recovered himself, and raising 
his right arm, he struck the policeman's wrist 
a violent blow with it. 

My master, it is true, was a vigorous old 
man ; but after all he was an old man, while 
the policeman was young and vigorous. The 
struggle between them would not have been 
long. But there was no struggle. 

' What do you want V asked Vitalis. 

*I arrest you; follow me to the station 
house.'^ 
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* Why did you hit that child ?' 

* Not a word ! follow me 1' 

Vitalis did not answer, but turning to me : 

* Go back to the inn/ said he. * Stop there 
"with the dogs ; 111 let you have news of me.' 

He could say no more ; the policeman 
•dragged him away. 

Thus ended this performance, which my 
master had meant to be amusing, and \\hich 
€nded so sadly. 

The first impulse of the dogs had been to 
follow their master, but I ordered them to stay 
by me, and accustomed to obey, they came 
back. I saw then tliat they were muzzled ; 
but instead of having their noses confined in 
an iron framework or a net, they wore simply 
a strip of silk tied with rosettes round their 
muzzles ; for Capi, who had a white coat, had 
a red strip ; Zerbino's, who was black, was 
white ; Dolce's, who was grey, was a blue one. 
They were theatrical muzzles, and Vitalis 
had thus arrayed the dogs, no doubt, for the 
farce that he intended to play for the police- 
man's benefit. 
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The audience had rapidly dispersed ; a few 
people only remained in their places discuss- 
ing what had just taken place. 

* The old man was right/ 
' He was wrong.' 

' Why did the policeman hit the child^ who 
had done nothing and said nothing to him V 

* It is a bad business. The old man won't 
get out of it without going to prison, if the 
policeman proves a breach of the peace.' 

I returned to the inn, very sorrowful and 
ill at ease. 

The time was past when Vitalis inspired me 
with fear. In tinith that time had onlv lasted 
a few hours. Very soon I had attached my- 
self to him quickly enough with a sincere 
affection, and this affection had been growing 
every day. We lived the same Ufe, never 
separated from morning till night, and often 
together from night till morning, when we 
shared the same bundle of straw for our bed. 
A father could not care more for his child 
than he did for me. He had tauofht me to 
read, to sing, to write, to cipher. In our long 
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marches he had always employed the time in 
giving me lessons now upon one subject, now 
upon another, according as circumstances or 
chance suggested these lessons to him. On 
the very cold days he had shared his wraps 
with me; on the very warm ones he had 
always helped me to carry some of the 
packs and bundles with which I was loaded. 
At table, or more strictly at our meals, for 
we seldom ate at table, he never left me 
the worst bits, keeping the best for him- 
self ; on the contrary, he shared the good 
and bad equally between us. Sometimes, it is 
true, he pulled my ears or gave me a cuff 
with a hand rather rougher than a father's 
might have been, but there was nothing in 
these little corrections to make me forget his 
care, his kind words, and all the marks of 
tenderness that he had given me since we had 
been together. He loved me and I loved 
him, and this separation grieved me sorely. 
When should we see one another again ? 
They had talked of prison. How long was the 
imprisonment likely to last ? What should 
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I do during that time ? How should I live ? 
and on what ? It was my master's habit to 
carry his whole fortune upon him, and he had 
not had time to give me any money before 
allowing himself to be dragged off by the con- 
stable. I had only a few half-pence in my 
pocket, would they be enough to keep us all 
— Joli Coeur, the dogs, and myself? In this 
way I passed two days of misery, not daring 
to leave the inn-yard, occupying myself with 
Joli Coeur and the dogs, who all showed them- 
selves uneasy and distressed. 

At last, on the third day, a man brought 
me a letter from Vitalis. In this letter my 
master told me that he was kept in prison 
to be brought before the magistrates on the 
following Saturday, charged with resisting 
the police, and assaulting them in the dis- 
charge of their duty. ' In letting passion 
get the better of me,' added he, ' I com- 
mitted a great fault, which is likely to cost 
me dear. Come to the trial ; it will be a 
lesson for you.' 

Then he added some advice for my own 
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conduct ; he ended with an affectionate 
message, and told me to caress Capi, Joli 
Coeur, Dolce and Zerbino for him. 

While I was reading this letter, Capi, sit- 
ting on my knee, kept his nose against the 
paper, smelling and sniffing, and the move- 
ments of his tail told me that he certainly- 
recognised by its scent that it had passed 
through his master's hands ; it was the first 
time for three days that he had shown any 
animation or good spirits. 

On'inquiry, I was told that the hearing of 
cases at the police-court began at ten o'clock. 
At nine o'clock on Saturday I had set my 
back against the door, and was first of all to 
enter the room. By degrees it filled, and 
I recognised several of the people who had 
been present at the scene with the constable. 

I knew nothing of what tribunals and 
justices were, but instinctively I had a 
horrible fear of them ; although my master 
and not myself was concerned, I could not 
help feeling that I was in danger. I went 
and hid myself behind a great stove, and. 
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wqueezing myself up against the wall, I made 
myself as small as possible. 

My master was not the first to be tried, 
but men who had thieved, who had fought, 
who, one and all, declared themselves innocent, 
and who, one and all, were convicted. At 
last Vitalis took up his position between 
two policemen, in the dock where all these 
people had preceded him. What was first 
said, what they asked him, or what he 
answered, I cannot tell; I was too much 
upset to hear, or at least to understand. 
Besides, I was not thinking of listening, I 
was looking at him. 

I looked at my master, who was standing 
up, with his fine white hair thrown back, 
in the attitude of a man overwhelmed with 
shame and grief ; I looked at the magistrate, 
who was questioning him. 

' So / said the latter, * you admit having 
given blows to the constable who arrested 
your 

* Not hlows, your worship, but one blow. 
When I came to the place where our per- 
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formance was to take place, I saw the police- 
man give a box on the ears to the child who 
travels with me/ 

' This child is not your own ?* 

' No, your worship ; but I love him as if 
he were my own son. When I saw him 
struck, I allowed my anger to carry me 
away ; without a moment's thought I seized 
the poUceman's hand, and hindered him from 
striking again.' 

' Then you did strike the constable X 

' Well, when he seized me by the collar I 
forgot who the man was that threw himself 
upon me, or rather I only saw in him a man, 
and not a policeman, and an instinctive move- 
ment, an involuntary one, carried me away.' 

* At your age people do not allow them- 
selves to be carried away.' 

* They ought not to let themselves be car- 
ried away ; unfortunately we do not always 
act as we ought ; I feel it to-day.' 

* We will hear what the constable has to 
say/ 

The latter described the facts as thev had 

V 
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happened, but laying greater stress upon the 
way in which he himself, his voice, and his 
gestures had been turned into ridicule than 
upon the blow he had received. 

During this evidence, Vitalis, instead of 
listening attentively, was looking all round the 
court ; I divined that he was seeking for me. 
Then I determined to leave my hiding-place, 
and edging my way through the spectators, I 
got into the front row. He saw me, and his 
sad face brightened ; I felt that he was glad 
to see me, and, in spite of myself, my eyes 
filled with tears. 

' Is that all you have to say in your de- 
fence ?' asked the magistrate at last. 

' On my own behalf I have nothing further 
to say ; but on account of the boy, whom I 
love dearly and who will be left alone, on his 
account I throw myself upon the mercy of 
the court, and beg of it to separate us from 
one another for as short a time as possible.' 

I thought that they were going to set my 
master at liberty ; but they did no such thing. 
Another magistrate spoke for a few minutes. 
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then the chairman, in a solemn voice, said 
that the accused Vitalis, convicted of insulting 
and assaulting a member of the public police 
force, was condemned to two months im- 
prisonment and a fine of one hundred francs. 
Two months' imprisonment ! Through my 
tears I saw the door by which Vitalis had 
entered, open again ; he followed a policeman, 
then the door shut. Two months of separa- 
tion ! Where was I to go ? 
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CHAPTER XI. 



J S I was again entering the inn, with 
a full heart and red eyes, I met 
the innkeeper at the yard-door; 
he looked at me searchingly. 

I was about to pass on my way to where 
the dogs were when he stopped me, 

' Well,' said he, ' what about your master 1' 
' He is convicted.' 
' What is his sentence T 
' Two months' imprisonment.' 
' And what fine V 
' One hundred francs.' 
'Two months — one hundred francs I' re- 
peated he three or four times over. 
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I wanted to go on, but he stopped me again. 

* What do you mean to do for these two 
months ?' 

' I don't know, sir/ 

' Ah 1 you don't know. You Ve got money 
enough to live upon and keep your animals, 
I suppose V 

' No, sir.' 

* Then do you count upon me to take you 
inr 

* Oh no, sir ; I don't count upon anybody. ' 
Nothing was truer ; I did not count upon 

anybody. 

* Well, my lad/ continued the innkeeper, 
'you're right ; your master owes me too much 
money already ; I can't give you credit for two 
months without knowing whether, at the end 
of that time, I shall be paid ; you must go 
away from here.' 

* Gro away ! but where do you expect me 
to go, sir ?' 

* That's no affair of mine ; I'm not your 
father, neither am I your master. Why do 
you expect me to keep you ?' 
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I stood for a moment, stunned. What 
could I say? This man was right. Why- 
should he keep me in his house? 1 could 
only be a nuisance and a burden to him. 

' Come, my lad, take your dogs and your 
monkey, and get out of this ; you'll leave 
with me, you understand, your masters bag. 
When he comes out of gaol he will come for 
it, and then we can settle our account.' 

This speech suggested an idea to me, and 
I thought that I had found a way of stopping 
at this inn. 

* Since you are sure of your account up to 
now being settled, keep me until then, and you 
can add my expenses to those of my master.' 

' That's very fine, my lad ? Your master 
may be very well able to pay me for a few 
days, but two months, that's quite another 
thing.' 

' I'll eat as little as you choose.' 

* And your animals ? No, look here, you 
must be off; you will be very well able to 

rk and earn your living in the villages.' 
flir,. where do you think my master 
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will find me on coming out of gaol ? It i^^ 
here that he will come to look for me.' 

- YouVe only to return here on that day. 
Go and make a two months' round in 
the neighbourhood, in the watering-places; 
there's money to be earned at Bagneres, at 
Cauterets, at Luz.' 

* And if my master writes to me V 
' 111 keep his letter for you.' 

* But suppose I don't answer him V 

' Ah ! you are trying my patience. I've told 
you to be off ; you must get out of this, and 
not be long about it either I I give you five 
minutes to start ; if I find you when I come 
back to the yard, you'll have me to do with 1' 

I felt that all argument was useless; as the 
innkeeper said, ' I must get out of this 1' 

I went into the stable, and after having 
unfastened the dog and Joli Coeur, and 
having buckled my bag and slung the strap 
of my harp over my shoulder, I left the inn. 

The innkeeper was at his door to watch 
me. * If a letter comes.' he cried after me> 
* I'll keep it for you.' 
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I made haste to quit the town, for my dogs 
were not muzzled. What could I sayif I 
met a constable ? — that I had no money to 
buy muzzles for them. That was the truth, 
for, all told, I had only eleven halfpence in 
my pocket, and it was not enough to buy 
one with. Should I not be taken up too ? 
With my master and me both in gaol, 
what would become of the dogs and Joli 
Coiur ? I had become the leader of a troupe^ 
the head of a family — I, who was nobody's 
child — and I felt my responsibility. 

As they trotted briskly along, the dogs 
raised their heads to me, and looked at me in 
a way which said plainly enough without need 
of words that they were hungry. Joli Coeur, 
whom I carried perched upon my bag, pulled 
my ears every now and then to make me turn 
my head towards him ; then he rubbed his 
stomach with a gesture which was not less 
expressive than the looks of the dogs. 

I too, like them, might have talked of my 
hunger, for I had not breakfasted any more 
than they had ; but what was the good ? My 
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eleven halfpence could not give us both a 
breakfast and a dinner ; we must then con- 
tent ourselves with a single meal, which, 
taken in the middle of the day, would stand 
us in place of two. 

The inn where we had lodged, and from 
which we had just been driven away, being 
in the Faubourg St. Michel on the Mont- 
pellier Road, it was naturally that way that 
I had taken. 

In my haste to escape from a town where 
I was likely to meet with constables, I had 
not had time to ask myself whither the roads 
led ; all that I wanted was that they should 
take me far away from Toulouse ; the rest 
was of little consequence to me. I had no 
interest in going into one district more than 
into another ; everywhere they would require 
money from me to board and lodge us. 

The question of lodging was much the less 
important; it was the hot season, and we 
could sleep out of doors under the shelter of 
a bush or of a wall. But what about food ? 

I believe that we walked on for nearly two 
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hours without my daring to stop, and mean- 
time tho dogs looked at mo more and more 
ontreatingly, whilst Joli Coeur pulled my 
ear and rul)l)ed his stomach more and more 
ilesperately. 

At last I thought myself far enough from 
Toulouse to have no more reason for fear, or 
at least so far that 1 might say that I would 
muzzle my dogs the next day if they ordered 
it, so I went into the first baker's shop that 
1 came to. I asked to be served with a 
pound and a half of bread. 

' YouM better take a two-pound loaf,' said 
the baker s wife to me ; ' with your mena- 
gerie it isn't too much. You must give those 
poor brutes enough to eat 1' 

No doubt a two-j)<)und loaf was not too 
much for my menagerie, for without counting 
Joll Occur, wlio did not cat large pieces, that 
only gave us half a pound each, but it was 
too nmch for my purse. Bread was then 
twopence halfpenny the pound, and if I topk 
two pounds of it that would cost me fivc- 
ence, so that out of my eleven halfpence I 
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should only have one left. Now I did not 
think it prudent to let myself be drawn into 
such great extravagance, without having any 
certainty for the morrow. By only buyiii*^ 
a pound and a half of bread, which would 
cost me threepence three-farthings, I should 
have left for to-morrow a penny three-farth- 
ing ; that is to say, enough to keep us from 
starving, while waiting for an opportunity to 
€am some money. 

I had quickly made this calculation, and I 
said to the baker's wife, with an air that I 
tried to render confident, that I should have 
quite enough with a pound and a half of 
bread, and I begged her not to cut me any 
more. 

' All right, all right,' answered she ; and 
from the round of a fine six-pound loaf, 
the whole of which we could certainly have 
•eaten clean up, she cut me the amount that 
I asked for, and put it into the scale, to 
which she gave a little tap. 

' It's a little over weight,' said she ; 
*you can have that for the farthing;' 
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and Hhe dropped my fourpence into her 
drawer. 

I have seen some people push back the 
farthinjfs that were given them in change^ 
sayinjf that they would not know what to do 
with them ; I should never have refused any 
tliat were due to me. However, I dared not 
awk for them back, and went out saying 
n(jthiii<^, with my bread tightly squeezed 
under my arm. 

The dogs, delighted, jumped about me, and 
Joli Co^ur pulled my hair, uttering little 
(irios. We did not go very far. 

At the first tree we came to upon the 
road I leaned my harp against the trunk, 
and stretched myself out upon the grass. 
The dogs sat down in front of me : Capi 
in the middle, Dolce on one side, Zerbino 
on the other. As for Joli Coeur, who wasn't 
tired, he remained standing, that he might 
be quite ready to steal any bits that took his 
fancy. 

It was a delicate business this cutting of 
my loaf I made five portions of it as equal 
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as possible, and that there might be no bread 
wasted I distributed them in little slices ; 
each had his piece in turn, as if we were being 
fed from one bowl. 

Joli Cceur, who required less food than we 
did, found himself the best off, and was no 
longer hungry while we were still ravenous. 
From his portion I took three bits, which 
I shut up in my bag to give the dogs later 
on; then, as there still remained four, wc 
each had one : it was at the same time our 
extra dish and our dessert. Although this 
festival resembled in no way those which in- 
spire one with eloquence, it appeared to me 
that the moment was come for me to address 
a few words to my comrades. I naturally 
considered myself their chief ; but I did not 
think myself sufl&ciently above them to be dis- 
pensed from informing them of the serious 
circumstances in which we found ourselves. 

Capi had no doubt guessed my intention, 
for he kept his great, intelligent, affectionate 
eyes fixed on mine. 

* Yes, my friend Capi,' said I ; ^ yes, my 
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friends Dolce, Zerbino and Joli Coeur ; yes, 
lay dear comrades, I have bad news to give 
you : our master has gone away from us for 
two months/ 

' Wow 1' barked Capi. 

' To begin with, it's very sad for him, and 
for us also. It was he who enabled us to 
get our living, and now for want of him 
we shall find ourselves in a terrible plight. 
We have no money.' 

At this word, which he knew perfectly, 
Capi rose up on his hind-legs, and began to 
walk round in a circle as if he was making a 
collection in the ranks of ' the distinguished 
company. ' 

' You want us to give performances,' con- 
tinued I ; ' it's certainly good advice, but 
shall we get anything ? That is the point. 
If we don't succeed, I warn you that our 
whole capital consists of only three sous. 
We must tighten our belts, then. This being 
the state of affairs I venture to hope that 
you will understand the gravity of the cir- 
cumstances, and instead of playing me mis- 
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chievous tricks, you will devote all your in- 
telligence to the service of the company. 
I demand from you obedience, sobriety, and 
courage. Let us close up our ranks, and you 
must count upon me as I count upon you.' 

I dare not assert that my comrades under- 
stood all the beauties of my improvised ha- 
rangue, but certainly they took in the general 
ideas of it : they knew by the absence of our 
master that something serious was going on, 
and they expected an explanation from me. 
If they did not understand all that I said to 
them, they were ,at least satisfied with my 
proceedings as regarded themselves, and they 
proved their contentment by their attention 
to me. When I say their attention, I speak 
of the dogs only ; for as for Joli Coeur, it was 
impossible for him to keep his mind long 
fixed upon any one subject. During the 
first part of my speech he had listened to 
me with marks of the most lively interest ; 
but at the end of twenty words he had 
sprung into the tree which covered us with 
its foliage, and was now amusing himself by 
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Hwinging and leaping from branch to branch. 
If Capi had offered me such an insult, I should 
certainly have been hurt by it ; but nothing 
astr)niHhed me with Joli Coeur — he was only 
a senseless, giddy-pated creature, and then, 
after all, it was v(jry natural that he should 
want to amuse himself a little. 

I confess that I would willingly have done 
the same, and like him, I could have taken a 
swing with pleasure ; but the importance and 
the dignity of my functions no longer per- 
mitted me such distractions. 

After a few moments* rest I gave the signal 
of departure. We had to earn our night's 
lodgings, at all events our next day's break- 
fast, if, as was probable, we practised the 
economy of sleeping in the open air. 

At the end of nearly an hour's tramp we 
came in sight of a village, which seemed to 
me fitted for the realisation of my plan. 
From afar it had the appearance of being 
poor enough, and our receipts, consequently, 
could only be very trifling ; but that did not 
discourage me. I was not exacting as to the 
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sum total of our gains; and I said to myself that 
the smaller the village was, the less chance 
of meeting policemen. 

We entered the village, and in as grand a 
style as possible I therefore dressed up my 
actors' toilet. Unfortunately Vitalis' fife was 
wanting, and also his imposing appearance, 
which, like that of a drum-major, always at- 
tracted attention. I had not,' like him, the 
advantage of a fine figure and an expressive 
head ; my stature, on the contrary, was very 
short, and my face must have showed more 
uneasiness than assurance. 

Whilst marching on I looked to the right 
and left, to see what effect we were produc- 
ing. It was nothing in particular: people 
raised their heads, then lowered them again. 
Nobody followed us. 

Arrived at a small open space, in the middle 
of which was a fountain shaded by plane-trees, 
I took my harp and began to play a waltz. 
The music was gay, my fingers were quick, but 
my heart was sorrowful, and it seemed to me 
as if I was carrying a very heavy burden upon 
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my shoulders. I told Zerbino and Dolce t 
waltz ; they obeyed me directly, and begai 
to turn about, keeping time. But nobod; 
troubled themselves to come and look, an< 
yet m the doorways I saw women knitting o 
gossiping. 

I went on playing : Zerbino and Dole 
continued to waltz. Perhaps some one woul 
make up his mind to come near us ; if on 
person came a second would follow, the; 
ten, then twenty others. But I migh 
play as 1 liked ; Zerbino and Dolce migl 
turn about as they would ; the peop 
stayed in-doors — they did not even la 
our way. 

It was a desperate state of affairs. He 
ever I did not despair, and played still lour 
striking the strings of my harp hard eno 
to snap them. All at once a little chi 
so little, that I certainly think he was 
just beginning to walk — left the door-f 
its home, and came towards us. Its m 
would follow it, no doubt ; then aftf 
mother a friend would arrive. We shouJ 
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our audience, and afterwards we should liave 
a collection. 

I played more softly, so as not to frighten 
the child, but rather to attract it. With its 
hands held up, swaying about on its legs, it 
came on slowly. It was coming — it was get- 
ting near us — a few steps more and it would 
be close by us. 

The mother raised her head, surprised, no 
doubt, and uneasy at not feeling it close to 
her. She perceived it directly. But then, 
instead of running after it, as I had hoped, 
she contented herself with caUing it, and the 
docile child returned to her side. Perhaps 
these people did not care for dancing. After 
aU, it was possible. 

I ordered Zerbino and Dolce to lie down, 
and began to sing my canzonettay and never, 
certainly, did I apply myself to it with 
greater zeal : 

*• Fenesta vascia e padrone crudele, 
Quanta sospire m'aje fato gettare.' 

I had begun the second stanza, when I 
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saw a man dressed in a jacket, and wearing 
a broad-brimmed hat, coming toward us. At 
last I 

I sang with more spirit. 

' Hallo !' cried he. ' What are you doing 
here, you scamp ?' 

I stopped short, stupefied at this question, 
and stood open-mouthed, looking at him as 
he approached us. 

^ Well 1 answer me,' said he. 

* You see, monsieur, I am singing.' 

^ Have you permission to sing on the market- 
place of our parish V 
' No, sir I' 

* Then be oflf, unless you want me to sum- 
mon you.' 

' But, sir 1' 

* I am the village constable, and let me 
see your back, you tramp I' 

A village constable 1 I knew by my mas- 
ter's example what it cost to attempt to rebel 
against town policemen and village constables, 
so I did not allow this order to be repeated 
to me twice. I took to my heels, as he had 
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desired me, and took again rapidly the road 
by which I had come. 

Tramp ! — that was not true, however. I 
had never begged : I had sung, I had danced, 
and that was my way of working. What 
harm had I done 1 

In five minutes I was out of this inhospit- 
able, but well-guarded parish. My dogs fol- 
lowed me with downcast heads and sad faces, 
understanding assuredly that a misfortune 
had happened to us. Capi from time to 
time ran in front, and turning round looked at 
me inquisitively with his intelligent eyes. 
Another in his place would have questioned 
me, but Capi was too well brought up, too 
well disciplined a dog to allow himself an 
indiscreet question ; he contented himself 
with only showing curiosity, and I saw his 
jaws tremble, quivering with the effort he 
made to keep from barking. 

When we were far enough off to fear no 
longer the rude descent of the village con- 
stable, I made a signal with my hand, and 
instantly the three dogs formed a circle round 
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me, Capi in the middle, motionless, his eyes 
on mine. 

The time had come to give them the ex- 
planation they were expecting. 

* As we have no permission to play,' said 
I, ' we're sent away.' 

' And then 1' asked Capi, with a nod of his 
head. 

'Then we're going to sleep in the open 
air, anywhere, and have no supper.' 

At the word supper there was a general 
growling. I showed my thjree sous. 

' You know that's all we have left. If we 
spend our three sous to-night we shall have 
nothing for breakfast to-morrow. Now, as 
we have eaten to-day, I consider that it's 
wise to think of to-morrow.' 

And I put back my three sous into my 
pocket. 

Capi and Dolce bowed their heads in re- 
signation, but Zerbino, who was not always 
good-tempered, and who besides was a glutton, 
continued to grumble. 

After having looked at him severely with 
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out being able to make him hold his tongue, 
I turned to Capi : 

^ Explain to Zerbino/ said I to him, * what 
it appears he is determined not to under- 
stand : we must deprive ourselves of a second 
meal to-day, if we wish to have one at all to- 
morrow.* 

Thereupon Capi gave his comrade a tap 
with his paw, and a discussion appeared to 
arise between them. 

Let no one consider the word ' discussion ' 
improper because it is applied to two animals. 
It is in fact very certain that the animals 
have a language peculiar to each species. 
If you have inhabited a house with eaves, or 
in whose windows the swallows build their 
nests, you are assuredly convinced that these 
birds are not whistling simply a little musical 
air when at daybreak they chirrup so briskly 
among themselves; they are real conversations 
that they are holding, debating serious affairs 
or exchanging words of affection. And ants 
belonging to the same tribe, when they meet 
each other in a pathway and rub each other's 
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antennde, what do you imagine they are doing, 
if we do not admit that they communicate to 
each other their common interests 1 As for 
dogs, they know not only how to talk, but 
they can read into the bargain. Look at 
them, with their noses in the air, or their 
heads down scenting the ground, the pebbles, 
the bushes ; suddenly they stop before a tuft 
of grass or a wall, and there they remain for 
a minute. We see nothing upon this wall, 
whilst the dog reads there all sorts of curious 
things, written in a mysterious character that 
we do not even see. 

What Capi said to Zerbino I did not 
understand ; for if dogs understand men's 
language, men do not understand dogs' lan- 
guage. I only saw that Zerbino refused to 
hear reason, and that he insisted upon the 
three sous being spent at once. Capi was 
obliged to get angry, and it was only when 
he showed his teeth that Zerbino, who 
was not very brave, resigned himself to 
silence. The supper question being thus dis- 
posed of^ that of sleeping alone remained 
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Happily the weather was fine. The day 
was hot, and sleeping in the open air at this 
season was not a very serious matter; we 
had only to install ourselves so as to escape 
the wolves, if there were any about the 
country, and what seemed to me much more 
dangerous, the rural police — men being still 
more to be feared by us than wild beasts. 
There was only then to walk straight ahead 
•upon the white road until we found a shelter. 
"This we did. 

The road lengthened, milestone succeeded 
jnilestone, and the last rosy gleams of the 
43etting sun had disappeared from the sky 
before we had yet found this shelter. It was 
necessary, somehow or other, to decide on 
one. When I did make up my mind to stop 
und pass the night, it was in a wood, inter- 
spersed here and there with bare spaces, in 
the middle of which rose granite blocks. The 
place was very gloomy, very lonely ; but 
there was nothing better to choose, and I 
thought that among these granite blocks we 
could find a shelter from the night chill. I 
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say we, speaking of Joli Coeur and myself ; 
for as to the dogs, I was in no trouble about 
them : there was no fear that they would 
catch cold from sleeping out of doors. 
But, as regards myself, I had to be careful, 
for I was conscious of my responsibilities. 
What would become of my company if I fell 
ill ? what would become of me myself, if I 
had to nurse Joli Coeur ? 

Leaving the road, we plunged among the 
stones, and soon I perceived a huge block of 
granite, planted in a sloping way, so as to 
form a sort of cavity at its base and a roof up 
above. In this hollow the wind had piled 
up a thick bed of dry pine-needles. We 
could not have happened on a better thing : 
a mattress to stretch ourselves upon, a roofing 
to shelter — we only wanted a bit of bread for 
supper. But we had to try and not think of 
that ; besides, does not the proverb say, 
^ Who sleeps, dines ' ? 

Before going to sleep, I explained to Cajn 
that I counted upon him to take care of us, 
and the good creature, instead of coming with 
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US to lie down upon the pine-needles, re- 
mained outside our shelter posted as a 
sentinel. I could be easy : I knew that no one 
would approach us without my being warned. 

However, though well assured upon this 
point, I did not go to sleep as soon as I was 
stretched out upon the pine-needles — Joli 
Cceur close to me, rolled up in my jacket, 
Zerbino and Dolce curled round at my feet. 
My anxiety was greater still than my fatigue. 

The day, this first of our journey, had been 
bad ; what would the morrow be ? I was 
hungry, I was thirsty, and I had only three 
sous left. Turn them over mechanically 
as I would in my pocket, they did not in- 
crease : one, two, three — the count always 
ended there. How to feed my company, 
how to feed myself, if I was not able the 
next day and the following days to give per- 
formances ? Muzzles, permits to sing, where 
did they expect me to get them ? Must we 
all then starve to death in the corner of some 
wood, under a bush ? 

And while considering these melancholy 
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questions, I looked at the stars which sparkled 
above my head in the dark sky. There was 
not a breath of wind. Silence everywhere : 
not a rustle of the leaves, not a bird's cry, 
not a passing sound of wheels on the road ; 
as far as my sight could look out over the 
faint bluish deeps, emptiness I How lonely, 
how desolate we were I 

I felt my eyes fill with tears, then sud- 
denly I began to cry : * Poor Mother Bar- 
berin I poor Vitalis I' 

I was lying upon my face, and I was cry- 
ing into my hands without being able to stop, 
when I felt a warm breath pass through my 
hair; swiftly I turned round, and a great 
tongue, warm and soft, rubbed itself against 
my face. It was Capi, who had heard me 
crying, and who came to console me, as he 
before came to help me on the first night of 
my journey. I put my two arms round his 
neck and kissed his damp nose ; then he gav^ 
two or three smothered whines, and it seemed 
to me as if he was crying with me. 

When 1 awoke it was broad daylight^ and 
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Capi, sitting in front of me, was staring at 
me ; the birds were singing in the leaves ; 
far away, very far away, a bell was ringing 
the Angelus; the sun, already high in the 
sky, shot down warm and comforting rays, 
as good for the heart as for the body. 

Our morning toilet was soon made, and we 
set out, directing our steps to the place from 
which came the ringing of the bell; that 
came from a village, where, no doubt, there 
would be a baker. After going to bed with- 
out dinner or supper, appetite announces itself 
very early. 

My resolve was taken ; I would spend 
my three sous, and afterwards we should 
see. On coming to the village I had no need 
to ask where the baker s shop was. Our 
noses guided us unerringly towards it ; 1 had 
a scent nearly as keen as that of my dogs for 
smelling from a distance the good odour of 
hot bread. 

Three sous worth of bread, when it costs 
five sous a pound, only gave each of us a 
very small piece, and our breakfast was 
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soon ended. The moment was come then 
to see, that is to say, to consider, how we 
might earn something during the day. To 
that end I took a stroll about the vil- 
lage, looking out for the most favourable 
spot for a performance, and also examining 
the countenances of the people to try and 
guess whether they would be friends or ene- 
mies to us. My intention was not to give 
this performance immediately, for the hour 
was not suitable, but to study the country, 
to choose the best locality, and to come back 
in the middle of the day to this plot of ground, 
and try our chance. 

I was absorbed by this idea when sud- 
denly I heard shouting behind me ; I turned 
round quickly, and saw Zerbino coming along, 
pursued by an old woman. It did not require 
much time to understand what caused this 
pursuit and these cries ; profiting by my ab- 
straction, Zerbino had left me, and he had 
gone into a house, whence he had stolen a 
piece of meat, which he was carrying oflf in 
his mouth. 
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' Thief I' cried the old woman. * Stop him I 
stop them all 1' 

On hearing these last words, feeling myself 
guilty, or, at all events, responsible for my 
dog's fault, I set off running too. What 
could I say if the old woman demanded from 
me the price of the bit of stolen meat ? How 
was I to pay for it ? Once stopped, would 
they not detain us all ? 

Seeing me fly, Capi and Dolce did not re- 
main behind, and 1 felt them at my heels, 
whilst JoU Coeur, whom I carried on my 
shoulder, seized me by the neck to keep him- 
self from falling off. 

There was no fear that they would get hold 
of us by overtaking us, but they could stop 
us in passing, and it seemed to me that that 
was just the intention of two or three people 
who were barring the way. Happily a cross- 
lane opened out on the road between us and 
this group of adversaries. I rushed into it, 
accompanied by the dogs ; and always running 
at the top of our speed, we were soon in the 
open country. However, I never stopped 
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until my breath began to fail me, that is to 
say not until after we had got over at least 
two miles. Then T turned round, venturing 
to look behind me : nobody followed us : Capi 
and Dolce were still at my heels; Zerbino 
was coming along in the distance, having 
stopped me, no doubt, to eat his piece of 
meat. 

I called him, but Zerbino, who knew that 
he had earned a severe punishment, stopped 
short, then, instead of coming to me, he ran 
away. It was hunger that drove Zerbino 
to steal this piece of meat, but I could not 
accept that reason as an excuse. It was 
theft. It was necessary that the culprit 
should be punished, or there was an end to 
discipline in my company ; at the next village 
Dolce would imitate her comrade, and Capi 
himself would end by yielding to temptation* 

It was thus my duty to administer a public 
correction to Zerbino. But for that it was 
necessary that he should choose to appear 
before me, and it was not an easy thing to in- 
duce him to do that. I had recourse to CapL 
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* Go and fetch Zerbino to me !' and he set off 
directly to accomplish the mission entrusted 
to him. However, it appeared to me that 
he accepted this office with less zeal than 
usual, and I thought I could see in the look 
which he cast on me before starting that it 
would have pleased him better to make him- 
self Zerbino's advocate than my policeman. 

I could do nothing now but wait for 
Capi's return with his prisoner, which might 
take some time, for Zerbino very probably 
would not allow himself to be brought back 
in a hurry. This waiting, however, was not 
particularly disagreeable to me. I was far 
enough from the village to have no fear of 
being pursued ; and, on the other hand, I 
was tired enough after my race to wish to 
rest for a moment. Besides, what was the 
good of hurrying, since I had nothing to do 
and did not know where to go ? 

The place where I had stopped seemed as if 
it were created purposely for repose and quiet. 
Without knowing whither my flight was 
taking me, I had come to the banks of the 
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Canal du Midi; and I found myself, after 
pansing through a dust-laden country since 
my departure from Toulouse, in a land that 
was fresh and green. Water, trees, grass; 
a little spring running from the clefts of a 
rock, car]:)eted with plants which followed the 
course of the water, drooping in flowery cas- 
cades — all was charming. I was delightfully 
situated there to wait for the dogs* return. 

An hour went by without my seeing either 
one or other of them come back, and I was 
beginning to be uneasy, when Capi made his 
appearance by himself, with his head hanging 
down. 

' Where is Zerbino ?' 

Capi crouched in a timid attitude; then, 
on looking at him, I saw that one of his ears 
was bleeding. 

I needed no explanation to know what had 
happened : Zerbino had declined to obey the 
police, and had resisted, and Capi, who per- 
haps was only regretfully obeying an order 
which he considered very har;)h, had allowed, 
himself to be vanquished. Was I to scold 
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and punish him too ? I had not courage to 
do it, and I was no way disposed to cause 
pain to others, having quite enough troubles 
of my own. 

Capi's expedition not having succeeded, 
only one resource remained to me — to wait 
until Zerbino chose of his own accord to come 
back. I knew him. After the first rebellious 
fit was over, he would resign himself to 
undergo his punishment, and I should soon 
see him appear repentant. 

I stretched myself under a tree, keeping 
Joli Coeur fastened up, for fear that he 
should take it into his head to go after 
Zerbino, and Capi and Dolce lay at my 
feet. Time went on — Zerbino did not appear ; 
by degrees drowsiness overtook me, and I 
fell asleep. When I awoke the sun was 
above my head, and the hours had slipped 
away. But I had no need to be told by the 
sun that it was late : my stomach was clamour- 
ing that it was a long while since I had 
eaten my piece of bread. On their part, the 
two dogs and Joli Coeur also showed me that 
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they were hungry : Capi and Dolce by their 
piteous faces, Joli CcBur by grimaces. 

And still Zerbino never came. I called, I 
whistled to him ; but all was useless : he did 
not appear. He was squatting under some 
bush, digesting his good breakfast at his ease. 
The state of afiairs was critical : if I were to 
go away, he might very easily get lost, and 
not find us again ; if I waited on, I should 
have no opportunity to earn a few sous 
and get something to eat. And this very 
need of something to eat became more and 
more imperious. The dogs' eyes fixed them- 
selves despairingly on mine, and Joli Coeur 
rubbed his stomach with angry little cries. 

As time passed and Zerbino did not come, 
I sent Capi off once more in search of his 
comrade ; but at the end of half an hour he 
came back again alone, and gave me to under- 
stand that he had not foimd him. What was 
to be done ? 

Although Zerbino was guilty, and by his 
fault had put us all in a sad plight, I 
could not think of abandoning hint What 
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would my master say if I did not bring him 
back his three dogs? And then too, not- 
withstanding all, I was fond of that scamp 
Zerbino. I resolved then to wait for him 
until evening ; but it was impossible to re- 
main inactive like this, with our stomachs 
clamouring for food : and the pangs of hunger 
were all the more keen as we had to endure 
them without anything else to occupy our 
minds and distract our attention. 1 must in- 
vent something which could occupy us all 
four, and amuse us. If we could forgst 
that we were hungry, we should assuredly be 
less hungry during those hours of forgetful- 
ness. But how should we occupy our- 
selves ? 

As I was pondering this question, I recol- 
lected that Vitalis had told me that in war- 
time, when a regiment was wearied after a 
long march, the band was always made to 
play, so that the soldiers forgot their weari- 
ness in listening to merry catching tunes. If 
I were to play a gay tune, perhaps we should 
all forget our hunger; at all events, time 
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would pass quicker for us if I were occupied 
in playing, and the dogs in dancing wiiJi 
Joli Coeur. 

I took up my harp which wa« lying agaiiwt 
a tree, and turning my back to the canals 
after having put my actors in position, I 
began to play a waltz. My actors did not 
seem just at first greatly disposed to dance ; 
it was evident that a piiece of bread would 
have suited them much better. But they 
gradually became more animated ; the music 
produced its desired eflfect. We all forgot 
the piece of bread which we had not, and 
we only thought of the playing and the 
dancing. 

Suddenly I heard a clear voice, a child's 
voice, cry out ' Bravo 1' This voice came 
from behind. I turned round swiftly. A 
boat had stopped on the canal; the bows 
were turned towards the bank upon which I 
was standing. The two horses which drew 
it had halted upon the opposite shore. It wag 
a singular-looking boat — I had never seen 
one before like it. It was much shorter than 
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the barges which are generally used on these 
canals, and upon its deck was a sort of glass 
gallery, which was very little higher than the 
water-level. In the fore part of this gallery 
was a verandah, shaded by climbing plants, 
whose foliage, clinging here and there to the 
open work of the roof, drooped in places 
like green cascades. Under this verandah 
I saw two people : a lady, still young, with 
a noble and melancholy expression of face, 
was standing up ; and a child, a boy about 
my own age, who seemed to be lying down. 
It was this child, no doubt, who had cried 
' Bravo I' 

Recovering from my surprise, for there was 
nothing terrifying in this apparition, I raised 
my hat in thanks for the applause. 

* Is it for your own amusement that you 
play V asked the lady, speaking with a foreign 
accent. 

^ It is to make my actors practise, and also 
to amuse myself.' 

The child made a sign, and the lady bent 
down to him. 
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'Will you play again?' the lady asked 
me, raising her head. 

Would I play again — ^play for an audience 
that had arrived so opportunely ? No need 
of prayers and entreaties. 

* Would you like a dance or a play V 
said I. 

* Oh, a play !' cried the child. 

But the lady interrupted him to say that 
she would prefer a dance. 

' A dance I that's too short I' cried the 
child. 

* After the dance we can, if the distin- 
guished company desire it, perform different 
tricks, just as they are done in the circuses in 
Paris.' 

This was one of my master's phrases ; I 
tried to repeat it with his dignified manner. 
On reflection, I was very glad that the play 
had been refused, for I should have been 
rather embarrassed to organise the perform- 
ance ; in the first place because Zerbino waB 
missing, and also because I had not the 
needful dresses and paraphernalia. 
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So I returned to my harp and began to 
play a waltz. Instantly Capi encircled 
Dolce's waist with his two paws, and they 
began to turn round, keeping time. Then 
Joli Coeur danced a jpas seid. Thus we went 
through our programme one piece after 
another. We felt no weariness. As for my 
actors, they understood that a dinner would 
be unquestionably the reward of their pains, 
and they did not spare themselves any more 
than I did. 

All of a sudden, in the middle of one of 
these performances, I beheld Zerbino come 
out from under a bush ; and when his com- 
rades passed near him he placed himself 
impudently among them, and took up his 
part. 

While playing and watching my actors, I 
^very now and then stole a glance at the 
young lad, and, strange to say, although he 
seemed to take great delight in our proceed- 
ings, he never stirred; he remained lying 
down, at full length, perfectly immovable, 
only moving his hands to applaud us. Could 
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he be paralysed ? He seemed to be fastened 
down upon a board. 

The wind had insensibly driven the boat 
against the bank where I was standing, and 
I could now see the child as well as if I had 
been close beside him on the boat. He had 
fair hair ; his face was pale, so pale that you 
could see the blue veins of his forehead under 
its transparent skin ; his expression was sweet 
and sad, and had somewhat of suffering in it. 

* What price do you charge at your 
theatre V the lady asked me. 

* People pay according as they have been 
pleased.' 

* Then, mamma, we must pay very highly,' 
said the child. 

Then he added some words in a language 
which I did not understand. 

' Arthur would like to see your actora 
nearer,' said the lady to me. 

I made a sign to Capi, who, takmg a 
spring, jumped into the boat. 

' And the others,' cried Arthur. 

Zerbino and Dolce followed their comrade. 
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* And the monkey T 

Joli Coeur could easily have taken the 
jump, but I was never sure of him ; once on 
board, he might have taken Uberties which per- 
haps would not have suited the lady's taste. 

* Is he ill, or vicious V she asked me. 

' No, madam ; but he is not always 
obedient, and I'm afraid that he may not 
behave himself properly.' 

' Well, come on board with him.' 

So saying, she made a sign to a man who 
was standing in the stern by the helm, and 
he came at once to the bows, and threw 
a plank across on to the bank. This formed 
a bridge. It allowed me to embark withou 
risking the perilous jump, and I entered 
the boat gravely, my harp on my shoulder 
and JoU Coeur in my hand. 

' The monkey I the monkey I' cried Arthur. 

I went up to the child, and while he 
fondled and caressed JoK Coeur, I could in- 
spect him at my leisure. It was surprising — 
he really was fastened to a plank, as I 
thought at first. 
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'You have a father, have you not, my 
♦child ?' asked the lady of me. 

* Yes ; but just now I am alone.' 

* For how long V 

* For two months/ 

' Two months ! Poor little fellow I How 
is it that at your age you are alone for such 
a time ?' 

' I cannot help it, madam.' 

'Your master obliges you, no doubt, to 
bring him back a sum of money at the end of 
these two months.' 

' No, madam ; he does not oblige me to do 
anything. Provided that I am able to make 
a living with my company, that is enough.' 

' And have you been able to do so until 
to-day V 

I hesitated before answering ; I had never 
seen a lady who inspired me with a sentiment 
of respect like this one who questioned me. 
Nevertheless, she spoke to me with so much 
kindness, her voice was so gentle, her look so 
affable and so encouraging, that I resolved to 
tell the truth. Besides, why should I hold 
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my tongue ? I recounted to her then how I 
had been obliged to quit Vitalis, who was 
condemned to gaol for having defended me^ 
and how since I had quitted Toulouse I had 
never been able to earn a sou. 

While I was talking, Arthur was playing 
with the dogs, but still he listened and heard 
all that I said. 

* How hungry you must all be I' cried he. 
At this word, which they well knew, the 

dogs began to bark, and Joli Coeur rubbed hia 
stomach with frenzy. 

* Oh, mamma I' said Arthur. 

The lady understood this appeal ; she 
said some words in a foreign tongue to a 
woman who showed her head at a half-open 
door, and almost directly this woman brought 
forward a little table set for dinner. 

* Sit down, my child,' said the lady to me. 
I did not need to be asked twice ; I laid 

down my harp and quickly sat down. The 
dogs ranged themselves instantly round about 
me, and Joli Coeur took his place upon my 
knee. 
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' Will your dogs eat bread ?* asked Arthur. 

Would they eat bread I I gave them each 
a piece, which they devoured. 

' And the monkey ?' said Arthur. 

But there was no occasion to take any 
trouble about Joli Coeur, for while I was 
helping the dogs, he had seized a piece of 
pie-crust, with which he was now preparing 
to choke himself under the table. 

In my turn I took a slice of bread, and if 
I did not choke myself Uke Joli Coeur, at least 
I devoured it quite as ravenously as he did 

' Poor child r said the lady, fiUing my 
glass. 

As for Arthur, he said nothing ; but he 
looked at us with wide-open eyes, astounded 
<5ertainly at our appetites, for we were equally 
voracious, one and all— even Zerbino, who, 
however, ought to have been satisfied to a 
certain degree with the meat which he had 
stolen. 

'And where should you have got your 
dinner to-night if we had not come across 
€ach other ?' asked Arthur. 
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* I believe that we should have had no 
dinner. ' 

' And to-morrow where will you get a 
dinner V 

* Perhaps to-morrow we might have the 
chance of some such good luck as to-day.' 

Without continuing his conversation with 
me, Arthur turned to his mother, and a long 
discourse began between the two in the 
foreign language that I had already heard ; 
he seemed to be asking something which she 
was not disposed to grant, or at least to which 
ahe raised objections. 

All of a sudden he again turned his head 
towards me, for his body did not stir. 

' Will you stop with us V said he.' 

I looked at him without answering. This 
question took me so much by surprise. 

* My son is asking if you will stay with 
usr 

' On board this boat V 

* Yes, on board this boat. My son is iU : the 
doctors have ordered that he is to be kept 
fastened to this plank as you see. That 
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he may not get weary of everything, T take 
him about in this boat. You can live with 
us. Your dogs and your monkey can give 
performances for Arthur, who will be their 
audience. And you, if you are willing, my 
child, will play the harp to us. So you 
will do us a service, and on our side we may 
perhaps be useful to you. You will not be 
obliged to seek an audience every day, which 
for a child of your age is not always very 
easy.' 

On board a boat ! I had never been on 
board a boat, and that had been a great 
wUh of mine. I wa, going to Uve on Ld 
a boat 1 On the water ! What happiness I 

This was the first thought that struck my 
dazzled imagination. What a dream I 

A few seconds of reflection revealed to me 
how delightful this proposition was, and how 
generous an offer it was. I took the lad/s 
hand in mine and kissed it. She seemed 
touched by this token of gratitude, and 
kindly, almost tenderly, stroked my forehead 
several times with her hand. 
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'Poor little fellow 1' she said. 

Then they asked me to play something on 
the harp.' 

It seemed to me that I ought not to delay 
gratifying the wish they expressed ; readi- 
ness to please was in some sort a way of 
proving my goodwill as well as my gratitude. 
I took my instrument and placed myself at 
the prow of the boat, then I began to play. 
At that moment the lady lifted a small 
silver whistle to her lips and blew a sharp 
note. 

I left off playing directly, asking myself 
why she whistled in this way ; was it to tell 
me that I played badly, or to make me leave 
off? 

Arthur, who saw everything that went on 
around him, guessed my uneasiness. 

' Mamma whistled for the horses to go on,' 
said he. 

Indeed, the boat, which had left the bank, 
was now beginning, drawn by the horses, to 
glide along the calm waters of the canal ; 
the water rippled against the keel, and on 
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each side the trees, lit up by the slanting rays 
of the setting sun, fled away behind us. 

* Will you play V said Arthur. 

And by a signal of his head, calling his 
mother to him, he took her hand and kept it 
in his own all the time that I was playing the 
various pieces that ray master had taught 
me. 
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CHAPTER XII. 



MY FIEST FRIEND. 



ARTHUR'S mother was English: 
her name was Mrs. Milligan. 
She was a widow, and Arthur 
was her only child — at least her only living 
child, for she had had an elder son, who had 
disappeared under mysterious circumstances. 
When six. months old this child had been 
lost or stolen, and they had never been able 
to find any traces of it. It is true that, at 
the time this happened, Mrs. Milligan had 
not been able to make the necessary re- 
searches. Her husband was dying, and she 
herself was very seriously ill, so much so as 
15—1 
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imce are not the same in all countries, and in 
England they permit an uncle to inherit under 
certain circumstances, to the exclusion of a 
mother. 

Mr. James Milligan's hopes were thus re- 
tarded by the birth of his nephew : they were 
not crushed — he had only to wait. 

He waited. 

But the doctors' predictions were not real- 
ised : Arthur remained weakly ; he did not 
die, however, as it had been decided that he 
would ; his mother's care kept him alive. It 
is a miracle which, thank God, is often re- 
peated. 

Twenty times they thought him lost— twenty 
times he was saved. He had had, one after 
another, sometimes altogether, every ailment 
that can fasten upon children. Latterly a 
terrible infliction called coxalgiay and which is 
seated in the hip, had shown itself. Sulphur 
springs had been ordered for this malady, and 
Mrs. Milligan had come to the Pyrenees. 
But after having uselessly tried the waters, 
another treatment had been recommended, 
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which consisted in keeping the invalid lying 
down at full length, without allowing him to 
put foot to the ground. It was then that 
Mrs. Milligan had had built at Bordeaux the 
boat on which I had just embarked. 

She could not think of allowing her son to 
be shut up indoors ; he would have died of 
weariness and the want of fresh air. Arthur 
being unable to move about the house, the 
house in which he dwelt must move about 
for him and with him. 

They had transformed a boat into a floating 
house, with bedroom, kitchen, sitting-room 
and verandah. In the sitting-room or under 
the verandah, according to the state of the 
weather, Arthur stayed from morning to 
night, his mother at his side ; and the land- 
scapes passed in procession before him, with- 
out his giving himself any other trouble than 
to open his eyes. 

They had left Bordeaux a month ago, and, 
after having ascended the Garonne, they had 
entered the Canal du Midi ; this canal would 
bring them to the lakes and canals that run 
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along the Mediterranean shore. Then they 
would ascend the Rhone, after it the Sa6ne, 
passing from this river into the Loire as far as 
Briare, and there through the canal of that 
name, reach the Seine, and follow the course Ol 
that river as far as Rouen, where they would 
embark in a great ship to return to England. 

Of course it was not on the day of my 
arrival that I learned all these details about 
Mrs. Milligan and Arthur. I only knew them 
one after the other, little by little ; and if I 
have gathered them together here, it is to 
make my story understood. 

The day of my arrival I was made ac- 
quainted only with the room which I was to 
occupy in the boat, which was called the 
Swan. Although it was very small, this 
room, about twelve feet long by six 
broad, it was the most chai-ming cabin, the 
most wonderful that a childish imagination 
could dream of. The furniture with which it 
was fitted consisted of one chest of drawers ; 
but this chest of drawers was like a conjurors' 
inexhaustible bottle, w^hich contains such a 
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charmed. When, after having undressed, I 
lay down in the bed, I felt a sensation of 
well-being quite new to me ; it was the first 
time that sheets soothed my skin instead of 
chafing it. At Mother Barberin's I slept in 
hempen sheets, 'v^•hich were stifl:* and rough. 
Vitalis and I constantly went to bed without 
sheets at all, upon straw or hay; and when they 
did give us any at the inns, a good litter of 
straw had been nearly always better. How fine 
they were, those in which I rolled myself ! 
how soft they were 1 how nice they smelt I 
And the mattress, how much more yielding 
it was than the pine-needles on which I had 
slept last night 1 The silence of night was 
no longer terrifying, the gloom was no longer 
peopled; and the stars that I looked at 
through the port-hole no longer spoke aught 
to me save words of encouragement and of 
hope. 

Comfortably as I had slept in this good 
bed, I rose at daybreak, for I was uneasy to 
know how my comedians had passed the 
night. 
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I found all my folks in the place where I 
had established them the night before, and 
sleeping as if this boat had been their dwell- 
ing-place for months. 

At my approach the dogs awoke, and came 
joyfully to ask for their morning caress. 
Joli CoBur, although he had one eye half- 
open, never stirred, but began to snore like 
a trombone. 

It did not require a great effort to 
understand what that meant ; Monsieur 
Joli Coeur, who was susceptibility itself, got 
out of temper with extreme facility, and, 
once out of temper, sulked for a long time. 
Just at present he was annoyed because I 
had not carried him into my room with me^ 
and he showed me his displeasure by sham- 
ming slumber. 

I could not explain to him the reasons 
which had obliged me, very regretfully, to 
leave him on deck ; and as I felt that I 
had, at least in appearance, behaved badly to 
him, I took him in my arms to express mjr 
sorrow by a few caresses. 
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At first he persisted in his sulkiness, 
but soon, with his changeable disposition, he 
thought of something else, and by his panto- 
mine explained to me that if I would take 
him for a walk on land he might perhaps for- 
give me. 

The boatman whom I had seen the night 
before at the helm was already up and busy 
cleaning the deck ; he was quite willing to 
put out the plank, and I was able to go out 
into the field with my company. 

Playing with the dogs and Joli Coeur^ 
running, jumping the ditches, and climb- 
ing trees, the time passed quickly. When we 
came back the horses were harnessed to the 
boat, and fastened to a poplar on the towing- 
path ; they only awaited a crack of the whip 
to start. 

I got on board quickly; a few minutes 
afterwards the rope that held the boat to the 
bank was loosened, the helmsman took his 
place at the tiller, the towman mounted hi& 
horse, the pulley through which the towlino 
passed groaned : we were off. 
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How delightful to travel in a boat ! The 
horses trotted along the towing-path, and 
without our feeling any motion we glided 
lightly through the water : the two wooded 
banks fled behind us, and one heard no other 
sound than that of the water against the keel 
and sides, whose rippling splash mingled with 
the clinking of the little bells that the horses 
wore at their necks. We went on, and lean- 
ing over the side, I looked at the poplai-s 
which, with their roots buried in the cool 
grass, rose up proudly, shaking their ever- 
trembling leaves in the still morning air: 
their long ranks, drawn up in line along the 
bank, formed a thick green curtain which 
stopped the slanting rays of the sun, only 
shedding upon us a soft light that filtered 
through the branches. The water looked in 
some places quite black, as if it hid unfathom- 
able abysses ; elsewhere, on the contrary, it 
spread itself out in transparent sheets, 
which revealed shining pebbles and velvety 
grasses. 

I was absorbed in my contemplation when 
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I heard some one speak my name behind me. 
I turned round quickly ; it was Arthur, whom 
they were bringing out on his plank : his 
mother was near him. 

* Have you slept well X asked Arthur ; 
* better than in the fields ?' 

I came near and answered, trying to find 
polite words, which I addressed to the mother 
quite as much as to the child. 

* And the dogs ?' said he. 

I called them, and Joli Cceur too. They 
came forward bowing, and Joli Cceur making 
grimaces, as if he foresaw that we were going 
to give a performance. But there was no 
question of any performance that morning. 

Mrs. Milligan had installed her son in a 
place shaded from the rays of the sun, and 
she had seated herself beside him. 

* Will you take away the dogs and the 
monkey X said she to me. ^ We have work 
to do.' 

I did what was required of me, and I went 
away with my company quite to the prow. 
What work was this poor little invalid fit 
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for ? I saw that his mother made him repeat 
a lesson, the text of which she followed from 
an open book. Stretched upon his plank, 
Arthur repeated, without making any move- 
ment — or rather, he tried to repeat, for he 
hesitated terribly, and did not say three 
words fluently ; besides that, he ofken made 
mistakes. His mother corrected him gently, 
but at the same time with firmness. 

' You do not know your fable,' she said. 

It seemed strange to me hearing her say 
^ you ' to her son ; for I did not know at that 
time that English people do not use the 
* thee ' and * thou.' 

* Oh, mamma 1' said he in a piteous voice. 

' You make more mistakes to-day than you 
did yesterday.' 

* I tried to learn.' 

* And you have not learned.' 
' I was not able.' 

* Why ?' 

* I don't know — because I was not able— I 
Am ill.' 

* Your head is not ill. I will never consent 
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to your learning nothing, growing up in igno- 
rance, and under pretext of illness.' 

She seemed to me very strict, Mrs. Milli- 
gan ; and still she spoke without anger, and 
in a gentle voice. 

' Why do you distress me by not learning 
your lessons f 

'" I cannot, mamma ; I assure you that I 
cannot.' 

And Arthur began to cry. But Mrs. 
Milligan did not allow herself to be overcome 
by his tears, although she seemed touched 
and even distressed, as she had said. 

* I should have liked to let you play this 
morning with R^mi and the dogs,' continued 
she; *but you shall not play until you have 
repeated your fable without a mistake.' 

So saying, she gave the book to Arthur, 
and took a few steps as if to go into the 
interior of the boat, leaving her son lying on 
his plank. He cried and sobbed, and from 
my place I heard his broken voice. 

How could Mrs. Milligan be strict with 
this poor little fellow that she seemed to love 
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SO tenderly 1 If he could not learn his lesson 
it was not his fault, but was caused by his ill- 
ness, no doubt. 

She was about to disappear then without 
saying a kind word to him. But she did not 
disappear : instead of entering the boat she 
came back to her son. 

* Would you like that we should learn it 
toojether ?' she said. 

* Oh yes, mamma — together.' 

Then she sat down by him, and taking the 
book again, began to read the fable slowly : 
it was called 'The Wolf and the Lamb.' 
After her, Arthur repeated the words and 
phrases. When she had read this fable 
three times, she gave the book to Arthur ; 
and telling him to learn by himself now, 
she went inside. 

Arthur began to read his fable directly, 
and from my place where I had stopped I 
saw his lips moving. It was evident that he 
was working and applying himself to it. 
But this industry did not last long : he 
soon lifted his eyes from the book, and his 
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lips moved more slowly, then all of a sudden 
they stopped completely. 

He was no longer reading, or repeating. 
His eyes, which were wandering in all direc- 
tions, met mine. I made him a sign with 
my hand to induce him to go back to his 
lesson. 

He smiled gently, as if to tell me that he 
thanked me for the warning, and his eyes 
again fixed themselves on the book. But 
they were soon off it again, and travelling from 
one side of the canal-bank to the other. As 
they did not look my way, I got up, and 
having thus attracted his attention I pointed 
to his book. He took it up again with a con- 
fused look. 

Unfortunately, two minutes' after, a king- 
fisher, swift as an arrow, shot across the canal 
before the bows, leaving a blue gleam behind 
it. Arthur raised his head to follow it. 

Then, when the apparition had vanished, 
he looked at me, and said, addressing me : 

' I cannot do it, and yet I want to.' 

I drew near. 

VOL. I. 1 6 
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' Yet this fable is not very difficult/ I 
said. 

' Oh yes ; on the contrary, it is very diffi- 
cult/ 

' It seems to me very easy; and from hear- 
ing your mamma read it, I think that I re- 
member it/ 

He began to smile in a doubtful way. 

'Would you Uke me to repeat it to you ?' 

* What is the use— it is impossible V 

* No, indeed, it is not impossible. Shall I 
try ? Take the book' 

He took up the book, and I began to recite. 
He had only to correct me three or four 
times. 

' What 1* he cried. ' You know it r ^ 

* Not very well — but now I think that I 
could say it again without any mistake.' 

' How did you manage to learn it ? 

'I listened to your mamma reading it; 
but I listened attentively, without looking 
at what was going on round about us.' 

He coloured and turned away his eyes; 
then after a brief moment of embarrassment : 
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* I understand the way you listened/ said 
he, * and I will try to listen like you. But 
how do you manage to retain all these words ? 
— ^they jumble themselves up together in my 
memory/ 

How had I done it ? I did not very well 
know, for I had not attended to that. How- 
ever, I thought it over to myself, and tried 
to explain to him what he asked me. 

* What is this fable all about V said I. * A 
lamb. I begin then to think about lambs ; 
then I think about what they are doing. 
*' The lambs were in safety in their fold." I 
see the lambs lying down and asleep in their 
fold since they are safe, and having seen them 
I do not forgot them.' 

'All right,' said he, ' I see them too : " The 
sheep were in safety in their fold " I see 
some black and some white ; I see big sheep 
and lambs. I see even the fold ; it is made 
of hurdles.' 

' Then you will not forget it again ?' 

' Oh no 1' 

16—2 
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'Who is it usually takes care of the 
sheep ?' 
' Dogs.' 

* When they have no occasion to watch 
the sheep, because the latter are safe, what 
do the dogs do ?' 

* They have nothing to do.' 

' Then they can go to sleep ; therefore we 
say, " the dogs were asleep." ' 
' Just so — that is very easy/ 

* Isn't it very easy ? Now let us think of 
something else. Along with the dogs, who is 
it looks after the sheep ?' 

* A shepherd.' 

* If the sheep are in safety the shepherd 
has nothing to do ; how may he employ his 
time?' 

* Playing the flute.' 
' Can you see him X 
' Yes.' 

' Where is he ?' 

' Under the shade of a big elm.' 

* Is he alone ?' 
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' No ; he is with some other shepherds of 
the neighbourhood.' 

* Then, if you can see the sheep, the fold, 
the dogs, and the shepherd, can you not re- 
peat, without a mistake, the beginning of 
your fable V 

/I think so.' 

' Try/ 

On hearing me talk and explain to him in 
this way how it might be easy to learn a 
lesson which appeared diflScult at first, Arthur 
looked at me with emotion and fear, as if 
not convinced of the truth of what I said 
to him ; however, after a few seconds of 
hesitation, he decided to do it. 

' " Some sheep were in safety in their fold ; 
the dogs were sleeping, and the shepherd, 
under the shade of a great elm, was playing 
the flute with some neighbouring shepherds." ' 

Then clapping his hands together : 

' But I know it I I made no mistake.' 

' Would you like to learn the rest of the 
fable in the same way V 

* Yes ; with you I am sure that I shall 
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learn it. Ah ! how glad mamma will 
be!' 

And he applied himself to learn the rest 
of the fable, as he had learnt the first sen- 
tence. In less than a quarter of an hour he 
knew it perfectly, and he was in the act of 
repeating it without a mistake, when his 
mother came behind us. 

Just at first she was vexed to see us to- 
gether, for she thought that we were only 
playing; but Arthur did not suflfer her to 
say two words. 

* I know it r cried he ; ' and he has 
taught it me.' 

Mrs. Milligan, quite astonished, looked at 
me, and was certainly going to question me, 
when Arthur, without her asking him, began 
to repeat ' The Wolf and the Lamb.' He did 
it with a triumphant and joyful air, without 
hesitation and without fault. 

I, meantime, was looking at Mrs. Milligan. 
I saw her beautiful face brighten with a smile, 
but it seemed to me that her eyes had tears 
in them ; but as at that moment she bent 
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over her son to kiss him, tenderly encircling 
him with her two arms, I do not know if 
she was crying. 

* Words r said Arthur ; ' they are stupid — 
they don't signify anything ; but things, one 
can see. And Remi made me see the shep- 
herd with. his flute. When I lifted my eyes 
as I was learning I thought no more of 
what was about me : I saw the shepherd's 
flute, and I heard the tune that he was play- 
ing. Would you like me to sing you the 
tune, mamma V 

And he sang, in English, some pathetic 
little song. 

This time Mrs. Milligan cried in reality ; 
and when she rose I saw her tears upon her 
child's cheeks. Then she came to me, and 
taking my hand, she pressed it so gently that 
I felt quite overcome. 

^ You are a good boy,' she said to me. 

If I have described this little incident at 
length, it was on purpose to make clear the 
change which from that day took place in my 
position. I had been taken on board, the 
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evening before, as an exhibitor of animals, 
, to amuse an invalid child with my dogs and'my 
monkey ; but this lesson separated me from 
the dogs and the monkey. I became a com- 
rade—almost a friend. 

It must also be mentioned now, what I only 
knew later on, that Mrs. Milligan had been 
greatly distressed to find that her son learnt, 
or more strictly speaking was able to learn, 
nothing. Although he was ill, she wished him 
to study ; and precisely.because this illness was 
likely to be a long one, she wanted, from the 
present date, to impress his mind with such 
habits as would allow him to make up for 
lost time when his cure should be accom- 
plished. 

Up till now she had succeeded very badly. 
If Arthur was not intractable as regards 
work, he was so absolutely as regards atten- 
tion and application : he took unresistingly 
the book that was put into his hands ; he 
even opened them willingly enough to receive 
it, but he did not open his mind ; and it was 
mechanically, like a machine, that he repeated 
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well or ill, and rather ill than well, the words 
that were forced into his head. 

Hence his mother was greatly vexed : she 
was in despair about him ; which despair 
was changed into satisfaction when she heard 
him repeat a fable learned in half an hour 
with me, and which she herself had not been 
able in several days to make him commit to 
memory. 

When I think, now, of the days spent on 
this boat, beside Mrs. Milligan and Arthur, 
I find that they were the happiest of all 
my childhood. 

Arthur had conceived a warm friendship for 
me ; and on my side 1 allowed myself, without 
reflecting, and under the influence of sym- 
pathy, to look upon him as a brother. We 
never quarrelled ; on his part there was not 
the least sign of the superiority that his 
position gave him ; on mine not the least 
embarrassment — it never even struck me that 
I could be embarrassed. 

That arose, no doubt, from my age and 
ignorance of worldly things ; but assuredly it 
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was caused still more by the delicacy and the 
kindness of Mrs. Milligan, who often talked 
of me as if I had been her own child. And 
then this journey on board the boat was a 
wonderment to me : never an hour of weari- 
ness and fatigue — from morning till night all 
our hours were filled up. 

Since the railroads have been made the 
Canal du Midi is no longer visited, nor even 
known, and yet it is one of the curiosities of 
France. 

From Villefranche de Lauragnais we had 
gone to Avignonnet, and from Avignonnet 
to the stones of Nauraise, where stands the 
monument erected to the glory of Riquet, 
the constructor of the canal, at the exact 
spot where is the ridge-line between those 
rivers that flow towards the ocean, and 
those that run their course downwards to 
the Mediterranean. 

Then we passed through Castel Naudary, 
the windmill town ; Carcassonne, city of the 
middle ages ; and by the lock of Fouse- 
rannes, so curious with its eight lock chambers 
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all joined together, we had come down to 
Bezi^res. 

When the country was interesting, we only 
did a few leagues in the day; when, on 
the contrary, it was monotonous, we went 
more quickly. The route itself decided our 
direction, and our setting sail. None of the 
usual travellers' cares troubled us ; we had 
not to make long stretches in order to reach 
un inn, where we should be sure of finding a 
dinner and a bed. At a fixed hour our meals 
were served under the verandah ; and while 
mating we followed at our ease the moving 
panorama of both banks. When the sun 
went down, we stopped wherever darkness 
had surprised us, and we remained there until 
the light reappeared. Always at home in 
our own house, we knew nothing of those 
tedious evening hours, often so long and so 
melancholy for the traveller. These evening 
hours, on the contrary, were often too short 
for us, and bedtime came upon us nearly 
Always before we had any thought of sleep- 
ing. 
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The boat stopped : if it was chilly, we shut 
ourselves up in the saloon, and after having 
lighted a small fire, to drive away the damp 
or fog, which were bad for the invalid, they 
brought lamps. Arthur was installed before 
the table. I sat down close to him, and Mrs. 
Milligan showed us picture-books and photo- 
graphic views. In the same way that the 
boat which carried us had been built for this 
special navigation, so the books and the views 
had been chosen for this journey. When our 
eyes began to tire, she opened one of these 
books, and read us passages that were likely 
to interest us and that we could understand ; 
or else, shutting up books and albums, she 
told us the legends, the historical facts, re- 
lating to the country that we had just passed 
through. She spoke with her eyes fixed on 
those of her son ; and it was touching to see 
the trouble that she took to express only 
ideas, and to employ only words which could 
be easily understood by him. 

For me, when the evenings were fine, I 
had an active part also; then I took my 
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harp, and landing, I went a certain distance 
and placed myself behind a tree, which hid 
me in its shadow, and there I sung all the songs 
and played all the tunes that 1 knew ; for it was 
a great pleasure to Arthur to hear music in 
this manner in the stillness of night, without 
seeing the person it came from. Often he 
cried ' Encore T to me, and I began again 
the air that I had just played. 

This was a delightful and happy life for a 
child who, like me, had only left Mother 
Barberin's cottage to follow Signor Vitalis 
along the high roads. What a difference be- 
tween my poor nurse's dish of potatoes and 
salt, and the good fruit pies, the jellies, the 
custards, the pastry of Mrs. Milligan's cook 1 
What a contrast between the long foot- 
marches in the mud, in the rain, in burning 
sunshine, behind my master, and this voyage 
on board the boat ! But, to be just to my- 
self, 1 ought to say that I was still more 
sensible of the moral happiness that I found 
in this new life, than I was of the material 
enjoyments that it gave me. Yes, the pastry 
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was very good ; yes, it was pleasant to suflfer 
no more hunger, cold, or heat : but how much 
better and pleasanter were the sentiments^ 
that filled my heart ! 

Twice had I seen the links that bound me 
to those I loved broken or loosened. Firstly, 
when I had been torn away from Mother 
Barberin ; secondly, when I had been parted 
from Vitalis : and thus twice had I found 
myself alone in the world, without support, 
without help, having no other friends than 
my animals. And now, in my isolation and 
my distress, I had found some one who had 
shown me kindness, and whom I could love : 
a woman, a beautiful lady, sweet, affable, and 
tender ; a child of my own age, who treated 
me as if I were his brother. 

What joy, what happiness for a heart 
which, like mine, desired so much to love I 
How many times, looking at Arthur, lying 
on his plank, pale and suffering, I took to 
envying his happiness — I, who was fiill of 
health and strength t It was not that I 
envied the comfort which surrounded him ; it 
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was not his books and his costly toys, nor was 
it his boat : it was the love his mother showed 
him. How happy he ought to be, so beloved, 
kissed ten times, twenty times a day, and 
able himself to embrace to his heart's content 
this beautiful lady, his mother, whose hand 
I hardly dared to touch when she held it out 
to me 1 

And then I told myself sadly that I would 
never have a mother who would kiss me, and 
whom I should kiss. Perhaps some day I 
should see Mother Barberin again, and it 
would be a great joy to me ; but after all, I 
could never more say to her as of old, 
* mamma,' because she was not my mother. 

Alone — I should always be alone I There- 
fore this thought made me enjoy with still 
more intensity the gladness that I felt on 
finding myself treated kindly by Mrs. Milligan 
and Arthur. 

I ought not to show myself too exacting 
for my share of happiness in this world ; and 
since I should never have either mother, or 
brother, or family, I ought to think myself 
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happy in having friends. I ought to be 
happy, and, in truth, I was so thoroughly. 
However, sweet as these new ways were 
to me, I was soon to have to interrupt them 
to return to my old ones. 




CHAPTER XIII. 



A FOUNDLING. 



SIME had passed quickly during this 
voyage, and the day was drawing 
near when my master was to come 
out of prison. This thought had possessed 
me more and more intensely in proportion as 
we left Toulouse farther behind us. 

It was charming to go along thus in a 
boat, without trouble and without care ; but 
I would have to return, and I would have to 
walk all the way that we had come by water. 
That would not be so charming ; no more 
good bed, no more creams, no more pastry, 
no more evenings round the table. And, 

VOL. I. 17 
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what touched me much more closely, I must 
part from Arthur and Mrs. Milligan — I 
must give up their affection, lose them, as I 
had already lost Mother Barberin. Was I 
then never to love ? was 1 never to be 
loved ? but to be cruelly parted from those 
with whom I wished to pass my life ? I can 
say, however, that this anxiety was the only 
thing to cloud these radiant days. 

At last one day I resolved to confide this 
to Mrs. Milligan, by asking her how long 
she thought it would take me to get back to 
Toulouse ; for I wished to be at the prison 
door at the very moment that my master was 
to leave it. 

On hearing my departure talked of, Arthur 
cried out vehemently : 

' I won't have Remi go away 1' 

I replied that I was not free ; I belonged 
to my master, to whom my relatives had 
hired me, and that I must resume my attend- 
ance upon him on the day that he required 
jne. I spoke of my relations, without saying 
that they were not really my father and 
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mother ; for I should have had to confess at 
the same time that I was only a foundling, 
and that was a disgrace to which I could not 
resign myself, so much had I suffered ever 
since I came to an age to feel, from the 
contempt with which I had always seen the 
hospital children treated in our village. A 
foundling 1 it seemed to me that that was 
everything that was most abject in the world. 

My master knew that I was a foundling, 
but he was my master : while I would have 
died with my Ups closed rather than oonfese 
to Mrs. MilUgan and Arthur, who had raised 
me to their own level, that I was a foundKng. 
Would they not then have flung me off and 
driven me away in disgust ? 

* Mamma, we must keep Remi,' continued 
Arthur, who, out of lesson-hours, was his 
mother's master, and made her do all that he 
chose. 

' I should be very glad to keep Kemi,' 
answered Mrs. MiUigan ; * you have made a 
friend of him, and, for -my part, I have a 
great Uking for him ; but to keep him with 

17—2 
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US, requires the combination of two things 
which neither you nor I can bring about. 
The first is that Bemi should be willing to 
stay with us ' 

' Ah 1 Kemi is wnUng/ interrupted Arthur. 
' You don't want to go back to Toulouse, do 
you, Remi ?' 

'The second,' continued Mrs. Milligan^ 
without waiting for my answer, ' is that his 
master should consent to give up all the 
claims that he has upon him.' 

'Remi, Remi first,' interrupted Arthur, 
following up his own idea. 

Vitalis had certainly been a good master 
to me, and I was grateful to him for his care 
as well as for his lessons ; but there was no 
comparison between the existence that I had 
led with him and that which Mrs. Milligan 
offered me ; and even there was no comparison 
between the affection I felt for Vitalis and 
that which Mrs. Milligan and Arthur in- 
spired in me. When I thought of that, I said 
to myself that it was wrong of me to prefer 
these strangers, whom I had known only so 
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lately, to my master ; but after all, so it was. 
I loved dearly Mrs. Milligan and Arthur. 

* Before replying/ continued Mrs. Milligan, 
' Remi ought to reflect that it is not only a 
life of pleasure and travel that I propose to 
him, but a life of work as well ; he must 
study, take pains, pore over books, follow 
Arthur in his studies ; he must weigh all that 
in the scales against the freedom of the high- 
roads.' 

^ There is no comparison between them,' said 
I ; ' and I assure you, madam, that I feel all 
the worth of your proposal.' 

* There ! you see, mamma !' cried Arthur ; 
* Remi is willing.' 

And he began to clap his hands. It was 
plain that I had just freed him from uneasi- 
ness, for when his mother spoke of work and 
books I saw his face express anxiety. What 
if I refused? And this fear, for him who 
hated books, must have been very keen. But 
happily I had not the same fear, and books, 
instead of being a terror, were an attraction 
to me. True, it was only within a very short 
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time that any had been placed in my hands, 
and those which had passed through them 
had given me more pleasure than trouble. 
Therefore Mrs. Milligan's oflfer made me very 
happy, and I was perfectly sincere in thank- 
ing her for her generosity. Then I was not 
to leave the Swan, I was not to give up this 
delightful life, nor to be separated from Arthur 
and his mother. 

' Now/ pursued Mrs. Milligan, ^ there re- 
mains to be obtained his master's consent, for 
that purpose I will write to him to come and 
meet us at Cette, for we cannot return to 
Toulouse. I will send him his travelling ex- 
penses, and, after having made him under- 
stand the reasons which hinder us from 
taking the railroad, I hope that he will be 
willing to come at my invitation. If he ac- 
cepts my proposal, all I shall have to do will 
be to arrange matters with Remi's relations, 
for they, too, must be consulted.' 

Up till now everything in this conversation 
had gone on just as I wished, exactly as if a 
good fairy had touched me with her wand ; 
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but these last words rudely awoke me from 
the dream in which I was soaring, to sad 
earnest. Consult my relations ! But they 
assuredly would tell that which I wished to 
keep hidden. The truth would come to light 
that I was a foundling. Then Arthur, and 
Mrs. MilUgan, would want no more of me ; 
then their friendship for me would come to 
an end ; the recollection of me even would be 
painful to them. Arthur to have played with 
a^ foundling 1 to have made a comrade, a 
friend, almost a brother of him 1 

I stood dumfoundered. Mrs. Milligan 
looked at me with surprise, and wished to 
make me talk, but 1 dared not answer her 
questions. Then, no doubt thinking that it 
was the remembrance of my master's near 
arrival that troubled me thus, she desisted. 

Fortunately this took place in the evening 
shortly before bedtime ; I was soon able to 
escape Arthur's inquiring looks, and go and 
shut myself up with my fears and my reflec- 
tions in my own cabin. 

That was my first sleepless night on board 
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the Swariy and it was a terribly long and 
feverish one. What was I to do ? what was 
I to say ? I could think of nothing. And 
after having turned over and over a hundred 
times the same ideas, after having adopted 
the most contradictory resolutions, I came to 
the determination of doing nothing and saying 
nothing ; I would let things alone, and, since 
I could do nothing better, resign myself to 
whatever might happen. 

Perhaps Vitalis would not be willing to 
give me up, and then it would not be neces- 
sary to make the truth known. And such 
was my terror of this truth, which I thought 
so horrible, that I even came to wish that 
Vitalis might not accept Mrs. Milligan s pro- 
posal. 

Without doubt I should have to part from 
Arthur and his mother, perhaps give up 
ever seeing them again ; but at least they 
M ould not have an unpleasant remembrance 
of me. Three days after writing to my 
master, Mrs. MilHgan received an answer. 
In a few lines Vitalis said that he would do 
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himself the honour of accepting Mrs. Milli- 
gan's invitation, and that he would arrive at 
Cette on the following Saturday by the two 
o'clock train. 

I asked Mrs. Milligan s permission to go 
to the railway-station, and, taking the dogs 
as well as Joli Coeur with me, we awaited 
our master's arrival. The dogs were uneasy, 
as though they suspected something; Joli 
Cceur was indifferent ; and as to myself, I was 
terribly agitated. It was ray life they were 
goiug to decide. Ah 1 if I had dared, how I 
would have begged Vitalis not to say that 
I was a foundling 1 But I dared not, and 
I felt that the word * foundling' would always 
stick in my throat. 

I had placed myself in a corner of the yard 
of the station, holding my three dogs in a 
leash with Joli Coeur under my jacket ; and 
thus I waited, hardly seeing anything that 
was going on around me. 

It was the dogs who warned me that the 
train had come in, and that they had scented 
our master. All of a sudden I felt myself 
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dragged forward, and, as I was not on my 
guard, the dogs broke loose from me. They 
ran off barking joyfully, and almost directly 
1 saw them jumping about Vitalis, who had 
just appeared in his usual costume. 

Quicker, although less supple than his 
comrades, Capi had sprung into the arms of 
his master, whilst Zerbino and Dolce hung on 
to his legs. I came forward in my turn, and 
Vitalis, putting Capi on the ground, hugged 
me in his arms ; and, for the first time, he 
kissed me, repeating several times over : 

* Biion dl, povero caro /' 

My master had never been hard to me, but 
neither had he been affectionate ; and I was 
not accustomed to these tokens of endear- 
ment. It touched me and it brought the tears 
into my eyes, for 1 was in that frame of mind 
when the heart is quickly stirred. I looked 
at him, and I saw that he had become greatly 
aged in the prison : his form was bent, his 
face had become pallid, his lips were dis- 
coloured. 

' Ah well 1 you find me changed^ do you 
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not, my boy V he said to me. ' A gaol is a 
bad dwelling-place, and weariness a bad 
malady ; but things will improve now.' 
Then changing the subject : * And this lady 
who wrote to me,' he said, ' how came you to 
know her V 

Then I related to him how I had met the 
Stuan, and how since that time I had lived 
with Mrs. Milligan and her son ; what we 
had seen, and what we had done. My story 
was all the longer because of my fear to 
arrive at the end of it, and broach a subject 
which I was afraid of, for now I could never 
tell my master that I wished to leave him 
and to stay with Mrs. Milligan and Arthur. 

But I did not make him this avowal, for 
we reached the hotel where Mrs. Milligan 
was staying before my account was finished. 
JBesides, Vitalis said nothing to me about 
Mrs. Milligan's letter, and never spoke to me 
about the proposal that she must have made 
to him in this letter. 

' And this lady expects me V he said when 
we went into the hotel. 

i 
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'Yes, I'm going to take you to her 
room/ 

* No need ; give me the number, and stop 
here with the dogs aud Joli Coeur until I 
come.' 

Once my master had spoken, it was not my 
habit to reply or to argue. I wanted, however, 
to risk one observation, to ask leave to ac- 
company him to see Mrs. Milligan, which 
appeared to me as natural as it was just ; but 
he closed my mouth with a gesture, and I 
obeyed him, remaining at the hotel-door upon 
a bench with the dogs round me. They 
also wanted to follow him, but they no more 
resisted his order not to come in, than I 
myself did ; Vitalis knew how to com- 
mand. 

Why was he unwilling that I should be 
present at his interview with Mrs. Milligan ? 
This was the question I was asking myself, 
iuming it about in every possible way ; and 
I had not found the answer to it when I 
saw him coming back again. 

' Go and wish that lady good-bye/ said he 
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to me. 'I shall wait for you here. We 
leave in ten minutes.' 

I was thunder-struck. 

* Well/ he said, after waiting a few 
minutes, ' you do not understand me then ? 
standing there stupidly — make haste I' 

It was not his habit to speak harshly to 
me, and ever since I had been with him, he 
had never said as much to me. I rose to 
obey mechanically, without understanding. 
But, after having taken a few steps to go 
up to Mrs. Milligan's rooms — 

' You told her then ' I asked. 

' I told her that you were useful to me, 
and that I was useful to you; conse- 
quently, that I was disinclined to give up 
the claims that I had upon you. Be off, 
and come back 1' 

I recovered some of my courage from this, 
for so completely was I under the influence 
of my monomania regarding the ' foundling,* 
that I had imagined if we were to go away 
in ten minutes, it was because my master 
had told what he knew of my birth. 
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On going into Mrs. Milligan's room, I 
found Arthur in tears and his mother leaning 
over him consoling him. 

' You are not going away, are you, Elemi V 
cried Arthur. 

It was Mrs. Milligan who answered for 
me, explaining that I ought to obey. 

' I have asked your master to let us keep 
you with us,' said she to me, in a voice that 
brought tears into my eyes, ' but he will not 
consent to it ; and nothing could induce 
him.' 

' He is a bad man,' cried Arthur. 

' No, he is not a bad man,' pursued Mrs. 
Milligan ; ^ you are useful to him : and more 
than that, I believe that he has a real affec- 
tion for you. Besides, his speech is that of 
an honest man, and of some one above his con- 
dition. This is what he said to me in ex- 
planation of his refusal : " I am fond of tb 
child, and he of me ; the rude apprenticeshi 
of the life I make him lead with me will I 
more useful to him than the state of disguis 
servitude in which, in spite of yourself, j 
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would cause him to live. You would give 
him instruction, education, it is true ; you 
would form his mind I grant you, but not 
his character. He cannot be your son, he 
shall be mine. That will be worth more to 
him than being the plaything of your invalid 
child, gentle and amiable as that child ap- 
pears to be. I also will instruct him." ' 

* But he isn't Eemi's father V cried 
Arthur. 

' He is not his father, that is true ; but he 
is his master, and Remi belongs to him as 
his relations have hired him out to him. 
For the present Remi must obey him.' 

' I won't have Remi go away !' 

' He must, however, follow his master ; 
but 1 hope that it will not be for long. We 
will write to his parents, and I will arrange 
things with them.' 

' Oh no 1' I cried. 

' How no ?' 

' Oh no, I beg of you T 

' There is no other way, my child.' 

* I beg of you, do not do it.' 
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It is nearly certain that if Mrs. Milligan 
had not spoken of my parents, I should have 
given to our farewells much more than the 
ten minutes which my master had granted 
me. 

' It is at Chavanon, is it not V continued 
Mrs. Milligan. 

Without answering her, I went up to 
Arthur, and taking him in my arms, I kissed 
him several times, putting into these kisses 
all the brotherly friendship that I felt for 
him. Then tearing myself from his feeble 
clasp, and coming back to Mrs. Milligan, 
I knelt down before her and kissed her 
hand. 

^ Poor child I* she said, leaning towards me, 
and she kissed me on the forehead. 

Then I sprang up quickly, and running to 
the door : 

^ Arthur, I shall love you always,' said I, 
in a voice broken by sobs ; * and you, madam, 
I shall never forget you I* 

^ Remi, Remi 1' cried Arthur. 

But I heard no more : I had gone out, and 
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liad shut the door. A minute afterwards I 
was beside my master. 

' Now for the road I' he said to me. 

And we left Cette by the Frontignan road. 
It was thus that I left my first friend to 
throw myself into adventures which might 
have been spared, if, the victim of an odious 
prejudice, I had not allowed myself to be 
subjugated by a silly fear. 




CHAPTER XIV. 



SNOW AND WOLVES. 



[ HAD again to follow my master's 
footsteps, and, with the strap of my 
harp acroBS my aching shouMer^ 
tramp along the highways, in rain and in sun- 
shine, through dust and through mud. I had 
to play the fool in public squares, and laugh 
or cry to amuse the distinguished company. 
The transition was rude, for one soon gets 
accustomed to comfort and happiness. I felt 
a disgust and a sadness and weariness that 
I never knew before, living for these two 
months the pleasant life of the fortunate ones 
of this world. 
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More than once, during our long marches, 
I dropped behind to think freely of Arthur, 
of Mrs. Milligan, of the Swcm^ and in memory 
to go back and live in the past. Ah ! the 
pleasant days I And at night, when, resting 
in a dirty village inn, I thought of my cabin 
in the Swan, how coarse the sheets of my 
bed seemed to me I I was never again to 
play with Arthur, I was never again to hear 
Mrs. Milligan's caressing voice. 

Fortunately in my grief, which was very 
lively and persistent, I had one consolation : 
my master was much more gentle, much more 
tender even, if this word can be accurately 
applied to Vitalis, than he had ever been. A 
great change in this respect had taken place 
in his .disposition, or at least in his mode of 
behaviour to me ; and that supported me, 
and prevented me from crying when the re- 
collection of Arthur weighed upon my heart. 
I felt that I was no longer alone in the world, 
and that in my master I had something more 
than a master. Often even, had I dared, I 
would have embraced him, for I needed some 
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one on whom to pour out the affectionate 
feelings that filled me ; but I did not dare, 
for Vitalis was not a man with whom one 
could venture upon liberties. 

At first, and during the early time, it 
had been fear which kept me at a distance : 
now it was something vague which resembled 
a sentiment of respect. 

On leaving my village, Vitalis was to me 
merely a man like another, for I was at that 
time incapable of making distinctions ; but 
my stay with Mrs. Milligan had to a certain 
extent opened my eyes and my intelligence ; 
and, strange to say, it seemed to me, when 
I looked at my master with attention, that I 
found in him, in his bearing, in his expression, 
in his manners, points of resemblance to the 
bearing, the expression, and the manners of 
Mrs. Milligan. Then I said to myself that that 
was impossible, because my master was only a 
showman, while Mrs. Milligan was a lady. 

But what reflection told me did not silence 
what my observation repeated to me : when 
Vitalis chose, he was as much a gentleman 
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as Mrs. Milligan was a lady. The only dif- 
ference that there was between them arose 
from the fact that Mrs. Milligan was always 
a lady, while my master was only a gentle- 
man under certain circumstances ; but then 
he was so completely one, that he would 
have passed with the boldest as with the 
most insolent. So, as I was neither bold nor 
insolent, I submitted to this influence ; and I 
dared not give way to my feelings, even 
when he excited them by a few kind words. 

After leaving Cette we went on for 
several days without speaking of Mrs. 
Milligan and my stay on board the Swan ; 
but gradually the subject entered into our con- 
versations, my master always being the first 
to begin it, and soon not a day passed without 
the name of Mrs. Milligan being pronounced. 

'You were very fond of that lady,' said 
Vitalis to me. ' Yes, I understand that ; she 
was kind — very kind to you ; you must never 
think of her but gratefully.' 

Then frequently he would add : ' It had to 
be so.* 
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What ' had to be 8o ' ? 
I did not very well understand just at first, 
but 1 gradually ended by telling myself that 
what * had to be ' was the refusal of the pro- 
posal of Mrs. Milligan to keep me with her. 
It was certainly of this that my master was 
thinking when he said ^ it had to be so/ and 
to me it sounded as if there were something 
sorrowful in it. He would have liked to have 
left me with Arthur, but that was impossible. 
And in the bottom of my heart I took kindly 
this regret of his, although I could not guess 
why he should not have been able to accept 
the proposals of Mrs. Milligan, the ex- 
planations which she had repeated to me not 
appearing very comprehensible. 

* Now, perhaps he would accept them V 
And that was for me a subject of great 
hope. 

' Why should we not meet the Swan f 

It was to go up the Rhone, and we were 

tramping along the banks of that river. 

Therefore, as we walked along, my eyes 

turned more frequently towards the water 
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than towards the hills and fertile plains whicli 
bordered it on each side. 

When we came to any town — Aries, Taras- 
<K)n, Avignon, Mont^limart, Valence, Tour- 
non, Vienne — my first visit was to the quays 
and bridges. I was looking for the SiDan ; 
and when I saw afar off a boat half lost in 
the indistinct river mists, I waited for it to 
come near and grow larger, to see if it was 
not the Swan. But it never was. Sometimes 
I took courage and questioned the sailors, 
describing to them the boat I sought ; they • 
had not seen it go by. 

Now that my master had decided to give 
me up to Mrs. Milligan, at least so I 
imagined, there was no longer need to fear 
that people would talk about my birth, or 
that they would write to Mother Barberin. 
The affair would be arranged between my 
master and Mrs. Milligan; at least, in my 
childish dream, that was how I settled 
matters. Mrs. Milligan wished to have me 
with her, my master consented to give up his 
claims upon me — nothing more could be said. 
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We stopped several weeks at Lyons, and all 
the time that I had to myself was spent on 
the quays of the Rhone and the Sa6ne. I 
knew the Ainai, Tilsit, Guilloti^re and 
H6tel Dieu bridges as well as a bom Lyonese. 
But I sought in vain; I never found the 
Hwan. 

We had to leave Lyons and go to Dijon ; 
then the hope of ever finding again Mrs. 
Milligan and Arthur began to abandon me ; 
for at Lyons I had studied all the maps of 
France that I had been able to find in the 
second-hand booksellers' windows, and I 
knew that the Central Canal, which the &wan 
must take to reach the Loire, parts from the 
Sa6ne at Chalon. 

We arrived at Chalon, and we left it again 
without having seen the Swan. There was an 
end of it then ; I must give up my dream, 
and I did so, not without intense grief. 
As if to increase my despair, which was 
already great enough, the weather became 
quite detestable ; the season was advanced, 
winter was coming on, and the tramps 
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through rain, and through wind, became more 
and more trying. When we arrived at night 
at a wretched inn or at a barn, worn-out by 
fatigue, wet to the skin, muddy up to the 
hair, I did not lay myself down with cheerful 
thoughts. 

When, after leaving Dijon, we crossed the 
hills of the C6te d'Or, we were overtaken 
by a damp chilliness that froze us to the 
bone, and Joli Coeur became more melan- 
choly and sulky than myself 

My masters aim was to reach Paris as 
soon as possible, for in Paris only had we 
the chance of being able to give performances 
during the winter ; but whether it was that 
the state of his purse did not permit him to 
take the railway, or for some other reason, it 
was afoot that we had to accomplish the 
distance that separates Dijon from Paris. 

When the weather allowed it, we gave a 
short performance in the towns and villages 
that we passed through, then, after havings 
picked up a scanty amount, we set off again. 

As far as Ch^tillon things went on toler- 
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ably, although we had to endure constant 
cold and damp ; but after we had left that 
town, the rain ceased and the wind went 
round to the north* At first we did not 
complaio of that, although it is not very 
pleasant to have a northerly wind full in 
your face ; any way, better was this blast, 
biting though it was, than the dampness in 
which, for several weeks, we had been soak- 
ing. Unfortunately the wind did not keep 
dry ; great black clouds filled the sky, the 
sun disappeared entirely, and everything 
announced that we should soon have snow. 

We were able, however, to reach a large 
village without being overtaken by the snow ; 
but my master's intention was to get to 
Troves as quickly as possible, because Troyes 
i. a We Ln where « c»dd give «ve™l 
perfon^nee., if the bad weafter obUged «. 
to stay there. 

' Go to bed quickly,' said he to me, wher 
we were installed in our inn ; ' we shall se 
out to-morrow morning early. I'm afraid c 
being caught in the snow.' 
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As for himself, he did not go to bed so 
early, but stopped in a corner of the kitchen 
hearth place to warm Joli Cceur, who had 
suffered greatly from the cold on our 
journey, and who had not ceased to moan, 
although we had been careful to wrap him 
up. 

Next morning I got up early, as I had 
been ordered. It was not yet light ; the sky 
was black and lowering, without a star; it 
seemed as if a great dark covering had come 
down upon the earth and was going to crush 
it. When the door was opened a bitter wind 
rushed up the chimney, kindling into a blaze 
the brands which the night before had been 
buried under the ashes. 

' If I were you,' said the innkeeper, speak- 
ing to my master, * I shouldn't set out. 
We are going to have snow.' 

* I am in a hurry,' answered Vitalis ; ' and 
I hope to reach Troyes before the snow.' 

' Twenty miles are not got over in an 
hour.' 

Nevertheless, we set out. Vitalis kept 
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Joli Coeur buttoned up under his jacket to 
communicate to him a little of his own 
warmth, and the dogs, glad of this dry- 
weather, ran on before. My master had 
bought me at Dijon a sheep's skin, of which 
the woolly side was worn inside ; I rolled my- 
self up in it, and the north wind, which blew 
in my face, pressed it close to my body. 

It was not pleasant to open one's mouth. 
We both trudged on, in silence, quickening 
our step, as much for the sake of getting 
on as to warm ourselves. 

Although the hour had come when day- 
light ought to appear, there was no brighten- 
ing in the sky. At last, in the east, a 
whitish band broke through the darkness, bu 
the sun did not show itself ; it was no longf 
night, but it would be a gross exaggeratic 
to say that it was day. 

However, about the country, objects 
came more distinct ; the livid light wl: 
swept the ground, springing from the eaf 
from an immense vent, showed us 
despoiled of their leaves ; and here and 
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hedges or brambles to which the withered 
leaves still clung, rustling in the wind which 
shook and twisted them. 

Nobody on the road, nobody in the fields ; 
not the sound of a cart, not the crack of a 
whip. The only living beings were the birds 
which we heard, but did not see, for they 
kept themselves sheltered beneath the leaves ; 
only some magpies were hopping about the 
road, with their tails up, and their beaks in the 
air, flying off at our approach to perch them- 
selves on the top of a tree, whence they 
pursued us with chatterings which sounded 
like abuse or warnings of bad omen. 

Suddenly, in the north, a white speck 
appeared in the sky. It grew rapidly larger 
as it came towards us, and we heard a 
strange murmur of discordant cries. It was 
some wild geese or swans which were emigrat- 
ing from the north to the south ; they passed 
over our heads, and they were already far 
away, and we again saw floating about in the 
air some flakes of down, whose whiteness 
outlined itself against the dark sky. 
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The country that we were passing through 
was of a mournful dreariness, which the 
stillness only increased As far as our 
eyes could reach on this gloomy day, we 
saw only bare fields and hills and tawny 
woods. 

The wind blew always from the north, with 
a slight tendency, however, to the west; 
from that side of the horizon leaden clouds 
were coming up, heavy and low, which 
seemed to weigh upon the tops of the trees. 
Soon some snow-flakes, large as butter- 
flies, swept before our eyes ; they rose, 
fell, and whirled about without touching the 
ground. 

We had not yet made much headway, and 
it seemed to me impossible to reach Troyes 
before the snow ; after all, that troubled me 
little, and I even said to myself that the 
snow in falling would put an end to the wine 
and abate the cold. 

But I did not know what a snow-storm wa 
It did not take me long to learn, and that 
such a manner as never to forget the lesso 
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The clouds which came from the north- 
west had drawn near, and a sort of white 
gleam lightened the sky in their direction : 
their sides had parted — it was the snow. It 
was no longer butterflies that danced about 
before us ; it was a deluge of snow that en- 
veloped us. 

' It was written that we should not reach 
Troyes/ said Vitalis ; * we must get under 
cover in the first house that we come 
to.' 

That was a pleasant-sounding speech which 
could not but be very welcome to me ; but 
where should we find this hospitable house ? 
Before the snow had wrapped us in its white 
obscurity I had examined the country as far 
as my sight could reach, and I had not dis- 
covered any house, or anything that an- 
nounced a village. On the contrary, we 
were just going to enter a forest, whose 
sombre depths lost themselves in the distance 
ahead of us, as well as on each side, over the 
hills which surrounded us. 

We must not, then, count too much upon 
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this promised house ; but perhaps, after all, 
the snow might not go on falling. 

It did go on, and it grew thicker. In a few 
moments it bad covered the road, or rather 
everything that stayed its course on the road 
— stone- heaps, grass at the sloping sides, 
brambles and bushes of the ditches; for, 
driven by the wind which had not abated, it 
swept along the ground to heap itself against 
whatever came in its way. 

The trouble for us was that we were 
among the number of these obstacles ; when 
it struck us it sUpped off round surfaces, but 
wherever it found a crevice it rushed in like 
dust and speedily melted. 

As for me, I felt it running in cold water 
down my neck; and my master, whose sheep- 
skin was raised a little to let Joli Coeur 
breathe, could not be better protected. 
However, we continued our march against 
wind and snow without speaking ; from time 
to time we turned our heads half round to 
breathe. 

The dogs no longer went on ahead of us ; 
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they followed at our heels, seeking from us a 
shelter that we could not give them. Our 
advance was slow and diflScult — blinded, wet, 
and frozen. Although we had been for some 
time already in the thick of the forest, we did 
not find ourselves in any degree sheltered, 
the road being completely exposed to the 
wind. 

Fortunately, if I ought to say fortunately, 
this wind, which blew a hurricane, gradually 
died away ; but then the snow grew thicker, 
and instead of coming down like dust it fell 
in large compact flakes. In a few minutes 
the road was covered with a thick layer of 
snow, in which we walked noiselessly. 

Now and then I saw my master looking 
to the left as if he were in search of some- 
thing ; but nothing was to be seen but a vast 
clearing, where they had made a cutting the 
spring before, and where the young trees 
with their flexible stems were bending under 
the weight of the snow. What did he hope 
to find in that direction ? 

For my part I looked straight before me, 
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along the road, as far as my eyes could 
travel, trying to find out if this forest would 
not soon come to an end, and if we should 
not discover a house. But it was folly to 
try and pierce through this white shower; 
a few yards away objects became indistinct, 
and we could see nothing but the snow, 
which fell in denser flakes, and shrouded us 
as in the meshes of an enormous net. 

The situation was not pleasant, for I 
had never seen snow fall, even from be- 
hind the window in a well-warmed room, 
without experiencing a feeling of vague sad- 
ness ; and just now I was saying to myself 
that the warm room must be still very far 
away. However we must push on, and not 
become discouraged because our feet sank 
deeper and deeper into the snowdrift, which 
reached to our knees, and because the weight 
which lay upon our hats became heavier 
and heavier. 

Suddenly I saw Vitalis stretch his hand 
towards the left, as if to attract my atten- 
tion. Following it with my eyes, I saw 
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dimly in the clearing a hut of branches 
covered with snow. I asked for no explan- 
ation, knowing that if my master pointed out 
this hut to me it was not that I might ad- 
mire the effect it produced in the landscape ; 
the question was to find the road that led to 
this hut. 

This was difficult, for the snow was already 
thick enough to obliterate all trace of road 
or footpath; however, at the extremity of 
the clearing, at the place where the high 
forest-trees began again, it seemed to me 
that the ditch of the high-road was filled up ; 
it was there, no doubt, that the way leading 
to the hut opened. 

We guessed aright; the snow did not 
yield under our feet when we got down into 
the ditch, and we were not long in reach- 
ing this hut. It was made of faggots 
and bundles of brushwood, above which 
branches had been laid so as to form a roof, 
and this roof was sufficiently closely-packed to 
keep out the snow. It was as good a shelter 
a.s a house. More hurried or more swift 
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Joli Coeur very soon pushed aside his master's 
jacket, and prudently putting out the tip of 
his nose, looked around to see where he was; 
satisfied by his inspection, he sprang quickly 
to the ground and, taking the best place 
before the fire, held out his two little shiver- 
ing hands to the flame. 

We were now sure of not dying of cold, 
but the question of hunger was not yet 
solved. This hospitable cabin contained 
neither a kneading-trough for bread nor a 
stove with -simmering saucepans. Fortu- 
nately our master was a man of precaution 
and experience ; in the morning, before I 
was up, he had secured provision for the 
road — a loaf of bread and a little piece of 
cheese. But this was no time to be exacting 
or hard to please, so when we saw the loaf 
appear there was a lively movement of satis- 
faction among us all. 

Unfortunately our portions were not large ; 
and as far as I was concerned, my hopes were 
unpleasantly blighted, when, instead of the 
whole loaf, my master only gave us the half. 
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' I don't know the road/ he said, in answer 
to my questioning look, * and I don t know if 
we shall find an inn where we can dine be- 
tween this and Troyes. Moreover, 1 am not 
acquainted with this forest either. I only 
know that this part of the country is very 
much wooded, and that immense forests join 
each other — the forests of Chaource, Ru- 
milly, Othe, and Aumont. We may be 
several leagues distant from any house. 
Also we may possibly remain blocked up in 
this hut for a long time. We must keep 
some provisions for our dinner.' 

Those were reasons that I could under- 
stand, but they did not affect the dogs, who, 
seeing the loaf shut up in the bag when they 
had hardly eaten at all, held out paws to 
their master, scratched his knees, and per- 
formed an expressive pantomime to make 
him open the bag, upon which they cast sup- 
plicating eyes. Prayers and caresses were 
useless ; the bag reopened no more. 

However, frugal as had been this scanty 
repast, it had restored us ; we were under 
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cover ; the fire penetrated us with a pleasant 
warmth ; we could wait until the snow ceased 
to fall. 

There was nothing very alarming to me in 
the idea of stopping in this hut ; all the more 
so that I did not believe we should remain 
snowed up for a long time, as Vi talis said, to 
justify his economy ; the snow would not go 
on falling for ever. 

I allow there was no sign whatever that it 
would soon stop ; we saw the flakes coming 
down, through the opening in our hut, swift 
and thick, and, as it was no longer blowing, 
they fell straight, one on top of the other, 
without intermission. We could not see the 
sky, and the light, instead of coming down 
from above, rose up from below, from the 
dazzling sheet that covered the earth. 

The dogs were making the best of this 
forced halt, and were all three installed before 
the fire; one curled round, another laid out on 
his side, Capi with his nose in the ashes, all 
sound asleep. 

It occurred to me to do likewise ; I had 
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got up early, and it would be more agreeable 
to travel in the land of dreams, perhaps on 
board the Swan, than to be staring at the 
snow. I do not know how long I slept ; 
when I awoke the snow had ceased to fall. I 
looked out of doors ; the layer which had 
piled itself in front of our hut was considerably 
increased ; if we had to set out again I would 
be up to my knees in it. What o'clock was 
it? I could not ask my master. 

During these last months our scanty earn- 
ings had not replaced the money which his 
prison and his lawsuit had cost him ; and at 
Dijon, in order to buy my sheepskin and 
different things for himself and me, he had 
been obliged to sell his watch, the great 
silver watch on which I had seen Capi tell 
the hour when Vitalis had taken me into his 

company. 

It was for the daylight to teach me what 
I could no longer ask of our poor old watch. 
But there was nothing outside to tell me : 
below, upon the ground, a white dazzling 
line ; above, and in the atmosphere, a dark 
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fog ; in the sky, an indistinct half-light, with 
dirty yellow streaks here and there. Nothing 
whatever from which one could gather the 
hour of the day. The ears learned no more 
from it than did the eyes, for an absolute 
silence reigned, broken by neither the cry of 
a bird, nor the crack of a whip, nor the 
rumble of a cart ; never had night been more 
silent than this day. 

In addition everything around us was utterly 
motionless; the snow had stopped all move- 
ment, had petrified everything. Only from 
time to time, with a little, smothered, hardly- 
perceptible sound, a pine-branch would sway 
heavily; it had gradually bent towards the 
ground under the weight that loaded it, and 
when the incline became too steep the snow 
slipped off down below ; then the branch 
sprang back again suddenly, and its blackish- 
green foliage stood out against the white 
shroud that wrapped the other trees from 
head to foot, so that when seen from afar it 
looked like a dark rent torn here and there in 
this winding-sheet. 
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As I stood by the open doorway marvelling 
at this scene, I heard myself called by my 
master. 

' Do you then want to set out again ?* he 
asked me. 

* I don't know ; I have no wish : I will do 
what you Uke.' 

' Well, my advice is to stop here, where we 
have at least shelter and fire.* 

It occurred to me that we had nothing ta 
eat, but I kept my reflection to myself. 

' I think that the snow will soon come on 
again/ pursued Vitalis. ' We must not risk 
ourselves on the road without knowing how 
far we are from any dwelling. A night in this 
snow would not be pleasant ; it's better ta 
spend it here ; at least we shall have dry 
feet. 

Apart from the question of food, there was 
nothing to displease me in this arrangement. 
Moreover, in setting off again directly, it was 
by no means certain that we should be able, 
before the night came, to find an inn where 
we could dine ; while it was only too sure 
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that we should have all along the road a 
layer of snow which, not having been yet 
trodden down, would be difficult walking. 
We must pinch our stomachs in the hut, 
that was all. 

That was what happened when Vitalis 
shared among us six what remained of the 
loaf, for our dinner. 

Alas I how little there was of it, and how 
•quickly this little was despatched ; although 
we made the pieces as small as possible, on 
purpose to prolong our meal. 

When our meagre dinner, so scanty and 
so short, was ended, I thought that the dogs 
were going to begin again their breakfast 
performance, for it was evident that they 
were still terribly hungry. But it was not 
so, and I once more saw how quick their in- 
telligence was. 

Our master having put back his knife 
into his trousers-pocket, which betokened 
that our feast was ended, Capi got up, 
and, after having made a signal with his 
liead to his two comrades, went to sniff 
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at the bag in which the food was usually- 
kept. 

At the same time he laid his paw gently 
upon the bag to feel it. This twofold exam- 
ination convinced him that there was nothing 
more to eat. Then he returned to his place 
before the hearth, and after having made 
once more a sign of the head to Dolce and 
Zerbino, he stretched himself out at full 
length with a sigh of resignation which said^ 
* There is no more ; it is useless to ask/ as 
clearly as if he spoke it. 

His comrades, understanding this lan- 
guage, stretched themselves, like him, in 
front of the fire, heaving the same sigh ; but 
that of Zerbino was not resigned, for to a 
large appetite Zerbino joined a keen greedi- 
ness, and this sacrifice was more painful for 
him than to another. 

The snow had begun again some time ago, 
and it fell continually with the same persis- 
tence ; from hour to hour we could see the 
layer that it formed upon the ground rise up 
to the height of the young saplings, whose 
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tops alone still emerged from this white 
flood-tide which was soon about to engulph 
them. But as soon as our dinner was over 
we began to see less distinctly what was 
going on outside our hut, for the darkness 
had fallen quickly this gloomy day. 

Night did not stay the fall of the snow, 
which continued to come down in great flakes 
upon a white earth from a black sky. Since 
we must remain all night, the best thing was 
to go to sleep as soon as possible ; I did then 
like the dogs, and after having rolled myself 
in my sheepskin, which had dried before the 
fire during the day, I stretched myself out 
near the hearth, with my head on a flat stone 
which served me for a pillow. 

* Go to sleep,' said Vitalis to me. ' I will 
rouse you when I want to sleep in my turn ; 
for though we have nothing to fear from 
animals or people in this cabin, one of us 
must ^tay up to keep in the fire. We 
ought to take precautions against the cold, 
which may become bitter if the snow leaves 
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I did not need this recommendation to be 
repeated twice, and I fell asleep. 

When my master awoke me it must have 
been far on in the night ; at least I imagined 
so. The snow was no longer falling ; our fire 
was burning well. 

* Take your turn now/ said Vitalis to me. 
' You will only have to put wood on the fire 
now and then ; you see that I have laid in a 
supply for you.' 

In fact, a heap of faggots was piled up 
within reach of my hand. My master, who 
slept much more lightly than I, did not wish 
me to awake him by going to pull a piece of 
wood out of our wall every time I wanted 
one, and he had prepared this heap, from 
which I had only to take it noiselessly. It 
was no doubt a wise precaution, but it had 
not, alas ! the result that Vitalis expected. 

Seeing me awake and ready to take my 
turn as sentry, he stretched himself before 
the fire, keeping Joli Coeur close to him, 
wrapped up in a covering; and soon his 
breathing, which was louder and more regu- 
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lar, told me that he had gone to sleep. 
Then I rose and gently, on tiptoe, went to 
the doorway to see what was going on out- 
side. 

The snow had buried everything, plants, 
bushes, saplings, trees ; as far a« the eye 
could reach there was nothing but a uni- 
formly white uneven sheet. The sky was 
strewn with glittering stars, but bright as 
was their gleam, it was from the snow that 
the pale light rose that illuminated the land- 
scape. The cold had returned and it must 
have been freezing outside, for the air which 
entered our cabin was icy. In the mournful 
silence of the night there were to be heard at 
intervals the crackling noises which showed 
that the surface of the snow was freezing. 

We had been really very lucky to meet 
with this cabin. What would have become 
of us in the forest depths under the snow, 
and in this cold weather ? 

Little as was the noise I had made in 
walking, I had awakened the dogs, and Zer- 
bino had got up to come to the door with 
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me. As he did not look with eyes like my 
own upon the splendours of this snowy night, 
he very soon got tired of it, and wanted to 
go out. With my hand I gave him orders 
to come in again. What an idea, to go out 
of doors in this cold 1 was it not better to 
stop before the fire than to be off vagabon- 
dising ? He obeyed, but stood with his nose 
turned towards the doorway, like an obsti- 
nate dog who does not give up his notion. 

I remained a few minutes longer gazing 
at the snow, for though this sight filled my 
heart with a vague sadness, I found a sort 
of pleasure in contemplating it ; it made me 
incKned to cry, and though I could easily 
give up looking at it, for I had only to shut 
my eyes or go back to my place, I did not 
stir. 

At last I went back to the fire, and, having 
piled it with three or four pieces of wood 
laid crossways one above the other, I thought 
that I might without danger sit down upon 
the stone which had served me for a pillow. 
My master was sleeping quietly; the dogs 
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and Joli Cceur were asleep too, and from the 
replenished hearth arose bright flames, which 
mounted rapidly up to the roof^ throwing 
out crackling sparks, which alone broke the 
stillness. 

For a good while I amused myself looking 
at these sparks, but gradually weariness 
overtook me and benumbed my &^ties 
without my being conscious of it. If I had 
had to employ myself in providing wood I 
should have got up, and in walking about 
the cabin I should have kept myself awake ; 
but remaining in my seat, having to make 
no other movement than to stretch out my 
hand to put branches on the fire, I yielded 
to the drowsiness which was coming on me, 
and all the while believing myself sure to 
keep awake, I went off to sleep again. 

Suddenly I was aroused with a start by 
a furious barking. It was quite dark; I 
had no doubt slept a long time, and the fire 
had gone out, or at least it gave out no more 
blaze to light up the hut. 

The barking went on : it was Gapi's voice. 
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but, strange to say, neither Zerbino, nor 
Dolce, was answering their comrade. 

* Well — what X cried Vitalis, waking also. 
' What is the matter r 

' I don't know.' 

'You have been asleep, and the fire is 
going out.' 

Capi had rushed to the door, but had not 
gone out, and it was from the doorway that 
he was barking. 

I was asking myself the same question 
that my master had asked me : what was 
the matter? Two or three plaintive howls 
answered Capi's barking. In these I re- 
cognised Dolce*s voice. These howls came 
from behind our hut, and only a little way 
off. 

I was going out ; my master stopped me, 
putting his hand on my shoulder. 

' Put some wood on the fire first,' he com- 
manded me; and whilst I obeyed he took 
from the hearth a brand, which he blew upon 
to rekindle the charred end. Then, instead 
of throwing back this brand into the fire- 
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place when it was alight, he kept it in his 
hand. 

' Let us go and see/ said he ; ' and walk 
behind me. Forward, Capi !' 

At the instant that we were going out 
a wild howling broke forth through the 
silence, and Capi threw himself back against 
our legs, terrified. 

*The wolves I Where are Zerbino and 
Dolce r 

To that I could make no answer. No 
doubt the two dogs had gone out during 
my sleep— Zerbino carrying out the whim 
which he had manifested, and which I had 
thwarted ; Dolce following her comrade. 

Had the wolves carried them off? It 
seemed to me that my master's tone, when 
he had asked where they were, had betrayed 
this fe.r. 

^ Take a brand,' said he to me, ^ and let us 
go to their help.' 

I had heard in my own village frightful 
tales of the wolves. However, I did not 
hesitate ; I armed myself with a lighted 
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faggot and followed my master. But when 
we got out into the clearing there were 
neither dogs nor wolves to be seen. There 
was in the snow only the footprints made by 
the two dogs. 

We followed these footprints. They went 
round the hut, then at a certain distance a 
space was visible in the gloom where the 
snow had been trampled as if animals had 
rolled themselves in it. 

. ' Seek ; seek, Capi !' said my master ; and 
at the same time he whistled to call Zerbino 
and Dolce. 

But no bark answered him, no sound 
broke the mournful silence of the forest ; and 
Capi, instead of seeking as he had been 
ordered, stayed close by our heels, giving 
manifest signs of uneasiness and terror — ^he 
who was usually as obedient as he was brave. 

The reflection from the snow did not give 
sufficient chances for us to recognise and 
follow the prints in this obscurity ; at a short 
distance off the dazzled sight lost itself in the 
indistinct gloom. 
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Once again Yitalis whistled, and in a loud 
voice he called Zerbino and Dolce. 

We listened ; the silence continued I 
felt a pang at my heart. Poor Zerbino t 
Poor Dolce f 

Vitalis spoke my fears aloud. 

'The wolves have carried them oflf/ said 
he. ' Why did you let them go out ? 

Ah, yes — why ? I had, alas 1 no answer 
to give. 

* They must be looked for,' I said ; and I 
was going on in front, but Vitalis stopped 
me. 

' And where do you think of looking for 
them ?' said he. 

* I don't know — everywhere.' 

'How can we find our way in the dark 
and this snow X 

And it was not an easy thing to do ; the 
snow was halfway up our legs, and our two 
brands would not light up the darkness. 

' If they have not responded to my call it 
is that they are — very far oflf,' said he. ' And 
then we must not run the risk of an attack 
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from the wolves ; we have no means of de- 
fending ourselves/ 

It was dreadful to abandon the two poor 
dogs thus, our two comrades, our two friends ; 
especially for me, because I felt myself re- 
sponsible for their fault. If I had not slept 
they would not have gone out. 

My master had gone towards the hut, and 
I had followed him, looking behind me at 
each step, and stopping to listen ; but I saw 
nothing but the snow — I heard nothing but 
the crackUng of the snow. 

Within the hut a new surprise awaited us. 
In our absence the branches which I had 
piled upon the fire had caught alight ; they 
blazed up, throwing their gleams into the 
darkest corners. 

I did not see Joli Coeur, 

His wrapper was lying before the fire, but 
it was flat, and the monkey was not under-^ 
neath it. I called him ; Vitalis called in 
his turn. He did not show himself. 

What had become of him ? 

Vitalis told me that, on waking, he had 
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felt him close to him ; it was since we went 
out, then, that he had disappeared. 

Had he wanted to follow us ? 

We took a handftd of blazing branches, 
and we went out, bending downwards, our 
branches held down to the snow, looking for 
traces of Joli Coeur. We found none ; the 
dogs passing out and our stamping about had 
certainly confused the tracks, but not so 
much so, however, as to prevent us from re- 
cognising the monkey's feet. He had not 
gone out, then. 

We returned to the hut to see if he had 
not hidden himself in some faggot. Our 
search lasted a long time ; ten times over 
we looked in the same place, the same 
comers. I got up on Vitalis* shoulders to 
examine the boughs that formed our roof; 
all was useless. From time to time we 
stopped to call him; nothing, always 
nothing. Vitalis seemed exasperated, while 
for myself I was sincerely grieved. 

Poor Joli Coeur 1 

When I asked my master if he thought 
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that the wolves had been able to carry him 
off as well : 

' No/ he said to me ; ^ the wolves would 
not have dared to enter the cabin. I 
imagine they sprang upon Zerbino and 
Dolce when they went outside, but they 
have not been in here. It is likely that Joli 
Coeur, terrified, has hidden himself some- 
where while we were outside ; and that is 
what makes me uneasy on his account, for in 
this abominable weather he will catch cold, 
and for him cold will be death/ 
^, * Then let us look again/ 

And once more we recommenced our 
search ; but it was not more fortunate than 
at first. 

' We must wait for daylight/ said Vitalis* 

* When will that be X 

' In two or three hours, I think.' 

And he sat down before the fire, his head 
in his two hands. 

I did not dare disturb him. I remained 
motionless beside him, only stirring to put 
boughs upon the fire. From time to time he 
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got up to go to the door, then he looked at 
the sky, and stooped down as if to listen ; 
then he came back to his place again. 

It seemed to me that I would rather have 
been scolded by him than to see him thus 
sorrowful and stricken. The three hours of 
which he had spoken dragged along with 
an exasperating slowness; it seemed as if 
this night would never end. However, the 
stars paled and the sky cleared ; it was morn- 
ing ; it would be day soon. 

But the cold increased with the dawning 
day ; the air that came in by the door was 
freezing. If we found Joli Coeur, would he 
be still alive? But what reasonable hope 
could we have of finding him ? How were 
we to know whether day would not bring us 
back the snow? then how could we look 
for him ? 

Fortunately it did not bring it back ; the 
sky, instead of veiling itself as on the day 
before, filled with a rosy gleam which pre- 
saged fine weather. 

Aa soon as the cold morning light had 
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invested the bushes and trees with their 
real shapes, we set out. Vitalis had armed 
himself with a thick stick, and I had taken one 
likewise. Capi no longer seemed to be under 
the influence of the terror that had paralysed 
him during the night ; his eyes were fixed on 
his master, and he only waited a signal to 
dash on ahead. 

As we were searching for Joli Coeur's 
footprints on the ground, Capi raised his 
head and began to bark joyfully ; that sig- 
nified that it was in the air we had to look, 
and not upon the ground. 

In effect, we saw that the snow which 
covered our cabin had been trodden here and 
there as far as a large bough which over- 
hung our roof. We ran our eyes along this 
bough, which belonged to a large oak ; and at 
the very top of the tree, cowering on one of the 
branches we discovered a Httle dark-coloured 
form. It was Joli Coeur, and it was not diflScult 
to guess what had happened ; scared by the 
bowlings of the dogs and wolves, Joli Coeur, 
instead of stopping by the fire, had sprung 
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upon the roof of our hut when we had gone 
out^ and from thence he had scrambled to 
the top of the oak, where, finding himself 
safe, he had remained cowering without re- 
sponding to our calls. The poor little fragile 
creature must be frozen. 

My master called him softly, but he did 
not stir any more than if he were dead. For 
several minutes Vitalis repeated his calls; 
Joli Cceur gave no sign of life. It was now 
my task to repair my negligence during the 
night. 

' If you like,' I said, ' 1*11 go and fetch 
him.' 

You will break your neck.' 
. ' There is no danger.' 

This was not quite correct; on the con- 
trary, there was danger ; above all there was 
difficulty. The tree was large, and besides, 
those parts of the trunk and branches which 
had been exposed to the wind were covered 
with snow. 

Luckily I had early learned to climb trees, 
and I had acquired remarkable skill in this 
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art. Some little boughs had grown here and 
there along the stem : they served me as 
ladder-steps ; and though I was blinded by 
the snow that my hands let fall into my 
eyes, I soon arrived at the first fork. Once 
there, the ascent became easy : I had only to 
look out that I did not slip upon the snow. 

While getting up I spoke gently to Joli 
Coeur, who never stirred, but looked at me 
with his brilliant eyes. I was close to him, 
and was already stretching out my hand to 
take him, when he made a bound and sprang 
on to another bough. I followed him to this 
bough, but men, alas ! and even boys too, 
are very inferior to monkeys in the trees. 
Therefore, it is quite probable that I should 
never have been able to catch Joli Coeur if 
the snow had not covered the branches ; but 
as this snow wetted his hands and feet, he 
was soon tired of this hunt. Then, tumbling 
down from bough to bough, he sprang with 
a bound on to his master's shoulders, and hid 
himself under his jacket. 

It was a good deal to have refound Joli 
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Coeur, but that was not all ; it was necessary 
now to look for the dogs. A few steps 
brought us to the spot whither we had 
already come during the night, and where we 
had found the snow trampled. 

Now that it was daylight it was easy for 
us to guess what had happened; on the 
snow was printed the record of the dogs' 
death. Leaving the cabin one behind the 
other, they had skirted along the faggots, 
and we distinctly followed their track for 
about twenty yards; then these traces dis- 
appeared in the tumbled snow; then came 
other footprints, on one side showing where 
the wolves with a few long bounds had 
sprung upon the dogs; on the other those 
which told by which way they had carried 
them off after having knocked them over. 
Traces of the dogs there were none, except a 
red trail which here and there marked the 
snow with blood. 

There was no need now to pursue our re- 
searches farther ; the two poor dogs had been 
sJaughtered there, and carried off to be de- 
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voured at leisure in some thorny copse. We 
had, besides, to employ ourselves as quickly 
as possible in warming Joli Coeur. 

We returned to the hut again ; and while 
Vitahs held his feet and hands to the fire, as 
they do with little babies, I heated his 
wrapper well, and we rolled him up inside it. 
But it wias not only a wrapper he required ; 
it was a good bed, warmed ; it was, above 
all, a hot drink, and we had neither the one 
nor the other; lucky indeed to have any 
fire. 

We had seated ourselves, my master and 
I, beside the hearth, saying nothing ; and we 
remained there motionless, watching the fire 
burning. But neither words nor looks were 
necessary to express what we were feeUng. 

Poor Zerbino 1 poor Dolce ! poor friends I 
These were the words which we both were 
murmuring each to himself, or, at all events, 
they were the thoughts of our hearts. They 
had been our comrades, our companions in 
good and evil fortune ; and to me, in my hours 
of distress and solitude, my friends, almost 
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my children. And I was guilty of their 
death* For I could not hold myself inno- 
cent ; if I had kept good watch, as I ought 
to have done, and if I had not fallen asleep^ 
they would not have gone out, and the 
wolves would not have come to attack us in 
our cabin; they would have kept at a dis- 
tance, afraid of our fire. 

I wished that Vitalis would scold me ; I 
could almost have asked him to beat me. 
But he said nothing to me ; he did not even 
look at me ; he remained with his head bent 
over the hearth. No doubt he was thinking 
what would become of us without the dogs. 
How could we give our performances with- 
out them ? How were we to live ? 
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